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CHAPTER  I. 

CHAPTER  INTRODUCTION 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  offer  a  statement  of  the  problein,i 
and  an  explanation  of  its  limitations  and  definitions. 

STATSIvIENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  to  be  discussed  in  this  thesis  is  the  following: 
In  what  measure  are  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  the  social  studies 
in  two  secondary  schools  providing  for  the  development  of  understandings 
about  political,  social,  and  economic  concepts,  issues,  and  problems? 
Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  limited  to  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  the 
social  studies  in  two  Massachusetts  senior  high  schools.      The  analyses  of 
these  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  the  social  studies  will  be  limited 
to  those  political,  social,  and  economic  concepts,  issues,  and  problems  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

A  brief  description  of  the  location  of  the  schools  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school  population  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages.      It  is 
the  belief  of  the  writer  that  these  two  high  schools  are  typical  examples 
of  the  American  senior  high.      One  is  a  general  high  school  and  the  other 
a  technical  high  school.      They  will  be  called  "A"  and  "B", 

"A"  is  located  in  a  manufacturing  city  twenty  miles  from  Boston. 
The  population  according  to  the  1933  census  is  6E,627. 

The  senior  high  school  may  be  classed  as  a  general  high  school. 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  March,  1934  is  given  as  3,433.  Over- 
crowded conditions  exist. 
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"B"  is  located  in  a  city  very  near  Boston.      The  population 
according  to  the  1952  census  is  113,643,      This  city  may  be  described  as 
one  of  the  most  cultural  cities  in  j&merica  for  it  is  the  home  of  three 
outstanding  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

There  is  more  than  one  senior  high  school  in  this  city.      The  one 
in  which  the  writer  of  this  thesis  is  interested  is  a  new  technical  high 
school.      The  cost  of  building  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  million 
dollars.      I  would  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  technical 
high  school  in  America. 

The  school  population  consists  of  about  1500  boys.      These  stu- 
dents are  interested  in  technical  subjects.      The  academic  teacher  has  this 
problem  to  deal  with  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  teaching. 
Definitions 

A.  What  are  the  Social  Studies? 

There  are  many  excellent  definitions  of  the  social  studies.  One 
of  the  best  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  the  following:  •'The  social 
studies  should  be  interpreted  as  being  that  body  of  subject-matter  which 
includes  the  present  acts  of  men,  their  background,  and  their  outlook."^ 

A  second  definition  which  the  writer  has  selected  as  worthwhile 
is  the  following:  "The  social  studies  are  understood  to  be  those  whose  sub- 
ject matter  relates  directly  to  the  organization  and  development  of  human 
society,  and  to  man  as  a  member  of  social  groups."^ 

B.  The  General  Aims  of  the  Social  Studies  as  Stated  by  Some  of  the 
Outstanding  Experts 

The  general  aims  of  the  Social  Studies  as  stated  by  several  out- 
standing specialists  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  in  order  that  by  way 

^"Fifth  Yearbook",  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  p.  215. 
2"The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education",  U.  S.  Bulletin  1916,  No.  28, 
p.  9. 
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of  criticism,  comparison,  and  selection,  a  fairly  accurate  conception  may 

be  arrived  at.      It  would  be  an  error  to  select  any  particular  set  of  aims 

which  follow  and  accept  them  as  the  aims  of  the  social  studies.      The  read- 

er will  find  ideas  in  all  of  them  which  clearly  set  forth  the  aims  of  the 

Social  Studies  in  our  ^erican  secondary  schools. 

(1)  Hill.      H.  C.  Hill  believes  that  the  needs  of  society  should 

determine  the  objectives  of  the  social  sciences  curriculum.      The  basic 

objectives  in  the  social  sciences  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School 

are: 

"First,  the  development  in  boys  and  girls  of  social  attitudes  and 

social  behaviors;  second,  the  inculcation  in  pupils  of  an  understanding  of 

the  social  environment  in  which  they  live,  its  character,  its  needs,  and 

its  problems."^ 

(2)  Clogston.      E.  B.  Clogston  sets  up  the  following  general  ob- 

jectives for  the  social  studies: 

1.  To  present  such  a  complete  and  true  picture  of  the  past  that 

the  student  will  understand  How  and  Why  the  present  came  to  be. 

2.  To  acquire  a  social  studies  technique;  that  is,  to  aid  the 

pupil  in  the  mastery  and  organization  of  historical  facts;  and  in  the  use 

of  books  and  other  materials  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  habits  of  analysis 

of  comparison,  of  contrast,  of  generalization. 

3.  To  develop  in  the  pupil  a  consciousness  of  his  membership  in 

a  world  community. 

4,  To  develop  moral  principles  and  ethical  sense. 2 

(3)  Charles  A.  Beard.      Another  study  summarizes  in  tabular  foim 

some  of  the  goals  which  the  American  nation  seems  to  have  set  for  itself  ~ 

l»The  Nation  at  Work  on  the  Public  School  Curriculum",  Fourth  Yearbook  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A..  'Washington,  1926,  p.  368. 

2E.  B.  Clogston.  "A  Case  in  Setting  Up  Aims  for  Social  Studies",  Historical 
Outlook,  20:  115-116,  March  1929.  , 
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goals  whicli  must  of  necessity  shape  instruction  in  the  social  studies. 

1.  National  planning  in  industry,  business,  agriculture,  and 
government  to  sustain  mass  production  of  goods  on  a  high  level  of  continuity! 
and  to  assure  the  most  economical  and  efficient  use  of  our  material  re- 
sources. 

£.  The  expansion  of  insurance  systems  to  cover  protection  against 
sicimess,  old  age,  unemployment,  disaster,  and  hazards  to  civilized  life. 

3.  Universal  education  from  the  earliest  years  of  youth  to  the 
last  years  of  old  age,  including  public  schools,  colleges,  institutes  for 
adult  education,  and  libraries. 

4.  The  perfection  of  systems  of  transportation  —  rail,  waterways, 
air,  and  highway  —  linking  all  parts  of  the  country  and  facilitating  com- 
merce, travel  and  intercourse. 

5.  The  development  of  city,  community,  regional,  and  state  plan- 
ning, co-ordinated  with  national  designs,  with  a  view  to  giving  to  all  the 
people  conditions  for  living  and  working  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
type  of  civilization. 

6.  The  development  of  national,  state  and  local  parks  and  kindred 
facilities  for  wholesome  recreations  within  reach  of  all,  offsetting  and 
limiting  the  pressure  and  distractions  of  commercialized  amusements. 

7.  Expansion  of  present  facilities  to  include  a  national  program 
of  preventive  medicine  and  public  safety  to  reduce  the  death  rate,  diseases, 
and  accidents  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  supplemented  by  universal 
hospitalization  to  care  for  unavoidable  cases  of  sickness  and  accidents. 

8.  The  conscious  and  deliberate  encouragement,  both  public  and 
private,  of  science,  letters,  ani  the  arts,  not  as  mere  ornaments,  but  as 
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organic  parts  of  the  good  life. 

9.  The  preservation  and  expansion  of  a  reasoned  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  men  and  women  to  unfold  their  talents,  win  rewards,  seek 
appreciations  in  public  and  private  life,  employ  their  creative  impulses, 
and  reach  distinction  in  the  various  fields  of  human  endeavor  within  the 
map  of  civilization. 

10.  Cooperation  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  promoting 
travel,  intercourse,  commerce,  and  exchange  on  the  faith  of  the  declaration 
that  war  is  renounced  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  that  the  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  is  always  to  be  sought  on  the  basis  of  peace. ^ 

(4)  Uhl  and  Others.      The  major  aims  in  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  are  set  forth  as  a  series  of  propositions.^ 

1.  To  convey  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  society, 
especially  in  its  aspects  of  association  and  control. 

2.  To  establish  a  sense  of  evidence.      This  necessitates  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  social  science  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered.     A  sense  of  evidence  involves  a  critical  attitude  toward  what  is 
read  and  heard.      It  implies  a  rejection  of  superficial  opinions  and  un- 
supported generalizations. 

3.  To  cultivate  an  attitude  of  tolerance  or  open-mindedness. 
Tolerance  is  an  inevitable  corollary  of  a  search  for  evidence.  Tolerance 
is  shown  in  an  endeavor  to  understand  both  sides  of  controversial  questions; 
it  is  reflected  in  the  expression  of  suspended  judgment. 

4.  To  develop  a  sense  of  continuity.      A  sense  of  continuity  in- 
volves a  realization  of  the  unity  of  human  experience,  of  the  truth  that 
today  is  the  sma.  of  all  yesterdays,  that  no  one  can  understand  the  present 


^Charles  A.  Beard,  "A  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences",  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Social  Studies",  Part  I,  Copyright  1932,  pp.  79-80. 
2  w.  L.  Uhl  and  Others,  "The  Supervision  of  Secondary  Subjects",  Chapter  VII, 
(by  H.  C.  Hill) ,  p.  306. 
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except  by  the  light  of  the  past.     A  sense  of  continuity  rests  upon  an 
evolutionary  conception  of  life.      Such  a  conception  does  not  necessarily 
imply  progress  in  the  sense  of  human  betterment;  it  will,  indeed  often  re- 
veal social  retrogression, 

5.  To  create  or  stimulate  a  liking  for  the  social  studies.  The 
best  evidence  of  the  achievement  of  this  objective  is  the  voluntary  reading, 
study,  and  discussion  of  the  social-science  literature  and  problems. 

Comment .      The  reason  why  the  writer  has  given  so  much  space  to 
these  several  lists  of  objectives  is  because  she  feels  that  the  objectives 
of  the  social  studies  courses  of  study  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  of  understandings  about  political,  social,  and  economic  con- 
cepts, issues,  and  problems.      Each  one  of  the  lists  of  objectives  aims  at 
creating  an  "understanding  in  the  minds  of  the  students.      The  word  under- 
standing is  found  in  three  out  of  the  four  lists  of  objectives  which  are 
given.      For  example,  Hill  gives  one  of  his  objectives  in  the  social  science 
curriculum  as  the  following: 

"The  inculcation  in  pupils  of  an  understanding  of  the  social 
environment  in  which  they  live,  its  character,  its  needs,  and  its  problems." 

Clogston  aims  at  developing  an  linderstaniingr     V/e  find  by  examine 
tion  of  his  list  of  objectives  for  the  social  studies  the  following  refer- 
ence to  creating  an  understanding  by  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies. 

"To  present  such  a  complete  and  true  picture  of  the  past  that  the 
student  will  understand  How  and  ^.Vhy  the  present  came  to  be." 

Uhl  and  others  believe  that  one  of  the  first  objectives  of  the 
social  studies  curriculum  is  the  following: 

"To  convey  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  society, 
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especially  in  its  aspects  of  association  and  control.'* 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  by  an  examination  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  social  studies  as  given  by  some  of  the  outstanding  experts  we 
find  that  they  are  tending  toward  the  development  of  "understandings". 

The  task  of  this  writer  is  to  dertermine  in  v^hat  measure  the 
courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  the  social  studies  in  the  selected  senior 
high  schools  actually  do  tend  toward  developing  understandings  about  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  concepts,  issues,  and  problems. 

The  Swindler  study  which  is  given  on  the  following  page  gives  a 
fairly  complete  list  of  the  typical  objectives  which  are  found  in  the  pres- 
ent day  courses.      It  is  interesting  to  note  that  political,  social,  and 
economic  understandings  receive  a  high  percentage  (95)  in  this  study. 


objectives  listed  in  courses  of  study  in  the  social  studies  in  21  states, 
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Swindler,  in  an  unpublished  study  of  the  general  and  special 
objectives  listed  in  courses  of  study  in  the  social  studies  in  21  states, 

•35  cities,  and  4  experimental  schools,  compiled  the  following  data: 

General  Objectives  Listed  in  60  Social  Studies 
Courses  Rearranged  from  Swindler* s  Study^ 

Objectives  No. 

1.  Socio-civic  efficiency  176 

2.  Participation  in  civic  activities  127 

3.  Information  as  a  basis  for  participation  116 

4.  Bfeking  the  world  intelligible  for  pupils  114 

5.  Knowledge  of  civic  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  11£ 

6.  Ability  to  think,  discriminate,  judge  104 

7.  Knowledge  of  social,  economic,  and  political  principles  93  i 

8.  Knowledge  of  the  past  in  order  to  interpret  the  present  87 

9.  Intelligent  patriotism  85 

10,  Service  and  cooperation  in  society  83  | 

11,  Respect  for  law  and  institutions  74  , 

12,  Knowledge  of  moral,  ethical,  and  religious  principles  71 

13,  Appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  63 

14,  Understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  democracy ....  61 

15,  Proper  attitudes  and  interests  60 

16,  V/orthy  use  of  leisure  53 

17,  Tolerance  and  open-mindedness  44 

18,  Broadening  interest  and  sympathies  ,  44  ! 

19,  Orderly  development  for  a  static  world  41  j 

20,  Vocational  effiency  40  ; 

21,  Mastery  of  tools  and  skills  34 

22,  Understanding  of  the  influences  of  environment  28 

23,  Awareness  of  the  meaning  of  living  together  in  organized  society  28 

24,  General  culture  27 

25,  Cultivation  of  an  interest  in  reading  the  social  studies  for 
pleasure  25 

26,  Health  and  efficiency  25 

27,  Appreciation  of  historical  and  scientific  methods  18 

28,  Worthy  home  membership  15 

# 


1r.  E.  Swindler,  "Objectives  in  the  Social  Studies",  (Unpublished  study; 
data  used  with  permission  of  the  author),  "Instruction  in  the  Social 
Studies",  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph  No.  21,  pp.  6-7. 
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The  Term  Understandings  Interpreted 

The  term  '^understandings**  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  power 
to  comprehend.      The  comprehensive  powers  of  the  students  in  the  American 
public  schools  should  not  be  neglected.      Life  today  demands  that  we  have 
certain  understandings  about  political,  social,  and  economic  concepts, 
issues  and  problems.      The  place  where  these  understandings  should  be  de- 
veloped is  in  our  American  public  schools.      The  subjects  which  should  teach 
these  understandings  are  the  social  studies. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  thesis  that  these  under- 
standings will  be  realized  only  when  the  makers  of  the  social  studies  course  i 
of  study  and  the  writers  of  the  social  studies  textbooks  cooperate  and  have 
as  their  aim  the  development  of  understandings  about  political,  social,  and 
economic  concepts,  issues,  and  problems. 

If  education  is  to  become  an  effective  force  in  our  democracy  it 
must  be  a  different  sort  of  thing  from  what  has  long  been  understood  by  the 
term.      Hence,  there  should  be  a  decided  shift  in  educational  theory  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  democracy  by  attenpts  to  reorganize  the  social  studies 
courses  and  textbooks. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  STUDY 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  studies  of  this  type.      All  around  us 
we  hear  the  cry  —  *'What  is  wrong  with  American  education?**      Many  educators 
have  voiced  their  opinions  on  the  subject.      Let  us  study  a  few  of  these 
opinions  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  American  educational 
conditions  as  the  experts  see  them. 

Herbert  B,  Bruner*s  opinion  regarding  the  present  trends  in  the 
Social  Studies  is  the  following:  ''No  course  of  study  tells  with  reality  the 
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story  of  the  revolution  in  the  modes  of  living  of  millions  of  people  brought 
about  by  labor  saving  machines.      Nowhere  do  we  find  an  adequate  treatment 
of  the  problem  of  leisure  time  vrfiich  will  probably  assume  a  tremendous  new 
importance  in  the  future. 

"Although  certain  types  of  crime  are  on  the  increase  and  relation- 
ships in  many  families  are  strained,  curriculum  makers  have  accomplished 
little  in  the  treatment  of  such  problems." 

"Although  we  have  military  nations  bankrupt  but  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  political  revolutions  in  South  American  and  elsewhere  brought  about  by 
economic  and  social  unrest,  our  courses  of  study  contain  little  that  would 
lead  the  coming  generation  to  a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems 
concerned  with  world  peace. "^ 

Comment .      One  can  easily  see  from  the  results  of  the  Bruner  in- 
vestigations that  the  Social  Studies  in  the  American  public  schools  on  the 
whole  fail  to  give  the  students  understandings  about  social,  economic,  and 
political  concepts,  issues  and  problems.      More  studies  of  this  type  will 
awaken  in  America  a  desire  to  reorganize  the  Social  Studies  courses  so  that 
they  might  be  more  successful  in  making  better  American  citizens. 

The  report  of  the  findings  of  "The  New  England  Test"  presented  to 
the  New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents  on  November  17,  1933 
reveals  that  in  general  New  England  high  school  seniors  are  unacquainted 
with  matters  political,  social  and  economic.      The  average  score  obtained 
by  the  5,000  students  taking  the  test  was  45  per  cent.      This  result  is  all 
the  more  striking  because  of  the  fact  that  only  4  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
obtained  scores  of  75  per  cent  or  more.      In  other  words,  96  per  cent  of 
the  seniors  tested  obtained  scores  of  75  per  cent  or  under. ^ 


%erbert  B.  Bruner,  Speech  before  The  Annual  Schoolman's  Week  held  at  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (1935). 
^George  K.  Makechnie,  "A  Report  of  the  Findings  from  *The  New  England  Test* 

Presented  to  the  New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents",  1933, 
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CONCERNING  MATTERS  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 

A  TEST  FOR  SENIORS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Prepared  and  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  School  Superintendents'  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  England  Council  and  the  Boston  University  School  of  Education.  June,  1932. 


Name  of  student  

Name  of  school  

Town  or  City  State 

Underline  the  curriculum  which  you  have  pursued  in  high  school:  college  preparatory,  general,  commercial, 
practical  arts,  hom.e  economics,  (other)....  

Put  a  cross  (X)  before  the  courses  listed  below  which  you  have  studied  in  your  high  school  program,  and 
indicate  the  year  (I,  II,  III,  IV)  in  which  you  took  each  course. 

Courses  Year 

Amei-ican  History  

Medieval  and  Modern  History  

English  History  

World  History  

Ancient  History  

Economics  

Sociology  

Problems  of  Democracy  

Civics  or  Citizenship  

Economic  Geography  


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 

When  you  have  filled  in  the  required  information  on  this  page,  turn  to  section  I  on  page  2.  Read  the 
directions  carefully  and  begin  immediately.  WTien  you  have  completed  section  I,  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  section  II,  then  section  III,  then  section  IV.  There  is  no  time  limit  to  any  section  of  the  test,  so  you 
need  not  wait  for  other  members  of  the  class.  Your  school  rating  will  in  no  way  be  affected  by  your  score 
on  this  test;  do  not  hesitate  to  mark  an  item,  "I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct,"  if  you  do  not 
know  the  correct  answer. 


TESTS  SHOULD  BE  RETURNED  TO 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
29  EXETER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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SECTION  I 

After  each  of  the  following  terms  are  four  statements  one  of  which  most  correctly  defines  or  describes  the 
tenn.  Place  an  X  before  the  statement  which  in  your  opinion  most  correctly  defines  or  explains  the  given 
term.  If  you  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct,  j)lace  an  X  liefore  statement  number  5,  "I  do  not 
know  which  statement  is  correct."  Study  carefully  the  following  sami)le  which  is  correctly  marked.  There 
is  no  time  limit  in  this  examination. 

SAMPLE 

The  present  conference  on  Disarmament  now  meeting  at  the  Seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva  - — 

1.  Has  been  convened  to  consider  the  limitation  of  Naval  Annaments. 

2.  Is  a  conference  of  the  continental  j)o\\ers  of  Europe  (France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy j  called  for 
the  specific  jmrj^se  of  limiting  land  annaments. 

X  .3.  Is  the  first  conference  of  the  nations  of  the  World  for  the  general  limitation  of  armaments. 

4.  Is  a  conference  now  meeting  to  supijlenicnt  the  work  of  the  I>ondon  Naval  conference  by  restricting 
the  building  and  use  of  instruments  of  aerial  warfare. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(1)  MONROE  DOCTRINE  — 

1.  The  American  plan  for  promoting  world  jjcace  based  upon  the  codification  of  international  law. 

2.  The  policy  by  which  the  United  States  demands  that  all  nations  receive  equal  economic  treatment 
in  China. 

3.  The  practice  of  granting  western  land  to  actual  settlers  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  18G2. 

4.  The  American  attitude  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  to  extend  their  systems 
to  any  portions  of  this  hemisjjhere  shall  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(2)  BOYCOTT  — 

1.  The  modern  method  of  settling  labor  disjjutcs  through  the  agencies  of  state  board.s  of  arbitration. 

2.  A  device  created  by  the  recent  immigration  legislation  limiting  the  entrance  of  unskilled  laborers 
into  America. 

3.  The  refusal  to  trade  or  associate  with  a  person,  company,  or  country. 

4.  The  declaration  of  President  Wilson  during  the  World  War  insisting  upon  the  right  of  freedom  of 
seas  to  the  ships  of  neutral  nations. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(3)  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  — 

1.  A  permanent  court  of  law  with  its  seat  at  Geneva  having  the  power  of  international  juri.sdiction. 

2.  An  organization  created  in  1919  for  the  perpetuation  of  peaceful  international  co-operation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

3.  A  coalition  of  the  nations  of  Europe  having  as  its  fundamental  objective  the  involving  of  the 
United  States  in  European  entanglements. 

4.  An'  alliance  of  the  victor  powers  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  original  purpose  of  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  existing  status  quo  in  Europe. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(4)  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES  — 

1.  The  separate  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  negotiated  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War. 

2.  The  pact  entered  by  European  nations  in  which  they  resolve  never  again  to  resort  to  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

3.  The  agreement  recently  reached  by  Premier  Laval  and  President  Hoover  for  the  settlement  of 
common  economic  problems  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

4.  The  treaty  signed  June  28,  1919,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  World  War. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(5)  GOLD  STANDARD  — 

1.  Flag  used  by  the  '49ers  in  their  rush  for  gold  across  the  country  to  California. 

2.  The  amount  of  gold  metal  found  in  a  standard  gold  piece. 

3.  A  monetary  system  based  upon  the  recognition  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  value. 

4.  The  metric  standard  used  by  the  United  States  Treasury  in  determining  the  value  of  precious 
metals. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 
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(6)  DIVIDEND  — 

1.  That  part  of  the  profits  of  a  stock  company  which  is  divided  among  the  stockholders. 

2.  The  interest  paid  on  bonds  by  the  issuing  agency. 

3.  The  money  paid  to  the  unemployed  by  the  government  in  times  of  economic  depression. 

4.  Payments  made  by  the  United  States  Government  to  injured  members  of  the  American  Legion 
for  war  service. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(7)  TECHNOLOGICAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  — 

1.  Unemployment  which  results  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  new  machinery. 

2.  Unemployment  caused  by  the  introduction  of  eificiency  experts  into  industry. 

3.  Unemployment  that  may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  technical  skill  of  workers  in  the  operating  of  new 
machines. 

4.  LInemployment  caused  by  conflict  between  the  terms  of  contract  entered  into  by  eniployer  and 
employee  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  employee's  Union. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(8)  DOLE  — 

1.  The  rate  paid  by  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  their  ships  to 
enter  American  ports. 

2.  The  tax  levied  on  all  male  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  or  over. 

3.  The  dues  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  the  local  labor  Unions. 

4.  A  system  of  government  provision  for  the  care  of  the  nation's  unemployed. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(9)  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  — 

1.  A  proposal  by  the  President  of  the  L^nited  States  that  war  debt  and  reparation  payments  be 
suspended  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.  A  project  for  the  industrialization  of  Russia  begun  in  1928  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

3.  A  plan  proposed  at  the  last  Congress  for  granting  independence  to  the  Philippines  within  five  years. 

4.  A  plan  instituted  in  August,  1931,  by  the  British  Government  by  which  England  reverts  to  bi- 
metallism for  a  period  of  five  years. 

5.  I  do  not  know  w  hich  statement  is  correct. 

(10)  LITTLE  ENTENTE  — 

1.  An  alliance  between  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Yugo-Slavia  to  maintain  their  respective 
independent  sovereignties. 

2.  An  understanding  subscribed  to  by  the  diplomats  of  France  and  England  in  1904  for  nmtual 
protection  against  the  aggressiveness  of  Germany. 

3.  A  friendly  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  there  shall  be  no  fortifications 
along  the  border  between  the  two  countries. 

4.  The  alliance  between  England,  France  and  Russia  negotiated  in  1907  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Alexander  Sovolsky  for  mutual  protection  against  the  central  powers. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(11)  SOLDIERING  — 

1.  The  method  employed  by  a  country  to  mobilize  an  army  for  quick  defense. 

.2.  A  provision  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  for  the  establishment  of  units  of  the  Citizens 
Military  Training  Camps  (C.  M.  T.  C.)  in  defense  districts. 

3.  A  system  of  lagging  on  the  job  used  by  workmen  to  make  the  job  last. 

4.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  practice  of  universal  military  service  adopted  in  many  European 
nations  after  the  Great  War. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(12)  POLISH  CORRIDOR  — 

1.  That  district  of  New  York  City  inhabited  entirely  by  Polish  immigrants. 

2.  That  section  of  Poland  awarded  to  Russia  in  the  Third  Partition  of  Poland. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  official  quarters  of  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  the  capitol  at  Washington. 

4.  A  narrow  strip  of  territory  which  connects  Poland  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 
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(13)  COMMUNISM-^ 

1.  'J'he  projjagantla  of  a  ^^roiij)  of  uneducated  and  unprincipled  j)eople  who  w  ith  the  use  of  Jjoinhs  and 
other  dcstnictive  instruments  would  overthrow  American  Democracy. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  the  political  party  led  l)y  Adolj)h  Hitler  in  Germany. 

3.  A  plan  for  community  ownership  of  property  calculated  to  (listril)ute  wealth  equally  jiiiionj; 
people. 

4.  The  political  philosophy  of  the  followers  of  President  De  Valcra  in  Ireland  w  hicli  aims  al  I  lie 
complete  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(14)  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  — 

1.  An  economic  policy  of  noninterference  by  government  in  competitive  methods  of  business. 

2.  The  imperialistic  policy  of  France  in  the  acqui.'-ition  of  territory  in  northern  Africa. 

3.  The  European  counterj)art  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

4.  The  inscription  on  the  French  national  emblem. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(15)  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION  — 

1.  The  governmental  agency  which  negotiated  foreign  loans  for  the  reconstruction  of  European 
nations  after  the  World  War. 

2.  A  government  organization  giving  financial  aid  to  banks  and  railroads. 

3.  A  national  credit  organization  created  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  farms  destroyed  during  the 
drouth  of  1930. 

4.  An  organization  created  to  facilitate  the  reconstruction  of  those  industries  which  were  severely 
crippled  during  the  World  War. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(16)  "STAGGERING  WORK"  — 

1.  The  consequent  overburdening  of  the  individual  worker's  labor  resulting  from  the  a(hcnt  of 
highly  productive  machines. 

2.  A  system  used  by  certain  large  industries  in  times  of  business  slump  to  keep  a  relatively  large 
number  of  men  working  by  establishing  shifts  w  hich  work  alternately. 

3.  The  appalling  results  growing  out  of  attempts  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  efficiency  experts 
in  indu.stry. 

4.  The  inevitable  increase  in  the  monotony  of  the  task  of  the  factory  worker  in  our  industrial  civili- 
zation. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(17)  IMPERIALISM  — 

1.  A  form  of  government  rule  by  a  monarch  who  derives  his  authority  from  God  through  the  theory 
of  Divine  Right. 

2.  The  policy  of  extending  the  power  of  a  nation  through  the  acquisition  of  territories  in  other 
countries  by  force  or  by  purchase. 

3.  A  patriotic  feeling  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  more  important  than  any  of  its  constituent  parts. 

4.  The  tendency  of  nations  whose  people  are  predominately  Nordic  to  consider  themselves  superior 
politically,  socially  and  economically. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(18)  SABOTAGE  — 

1.  The  Chinese  method  of  quartering  the  army  in  Manchuria. 

2.  The  name  used  to  designate  "the  man  on  the  street"  in  Russia. 

3.  A  secret  honor  society  among  military  men. 

4.  The  destruction  of  company-owned  machinery  and  materials  by  dissatisfied  workmen. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(19)  THE  YOUNG  PLAN  — 

1.  The  present  system  of  collecting  World  War  reparations  from  Germany. 

2.  The  recent  proposal  of  Owen  D.  Young  for  the  creation  of  an  international  board  of  economic 
control. 

3.  A  project  recently  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  widening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

4.  The  plan  recently  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  United  States  for  a  one  year's  truce 
in  the  building  of  armaments. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 
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(20)  THE  CLAYTON  ACT  — 

1.  An  act  passed  in  1914  to  prevent  powerful  corporations  in  America  from  becoming  too  monop- 
olistic. 

2.  An  act  passed  in  1914  establishing  the  present  reciprocal  tariff  relations  between  United  States  and 
Canada. 

3.  A  Congressional  act  creating  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

4.  A  measure  passed  by  the  United  States  Government  under  Woodrow  Wilson  providing  for  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(21)  FASCISM  — 

1.  The  present  socialistic  government  of  Italy. 

2.  A  propaganda  of  anarchism  which  has  spread  through  Europe  since  the  World  War. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  present-day  Youth  Movement  in  Germany. 

4.  A  political  doctrine  characterized  by  the  pre-eminent  and  unquestioned  authority  of  the  State. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(22)  ITALIA  IRREDENTA  — 

1.  A  plan  launched  by  Premier  Mussolini  for  the  reorganization  of  Italian  industry  on  a  national 
basis. 

2.  Those  territories  in  Europe  which  are  populated  by  Italians  but  are  not  under  Italian  rule. 

3.  The  division  of  the  Italian  Fascist  State  into  industrial  syndicates  composed  of  both  workers  and 
employers. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Fascist  Italy. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(23)  PROLETARIAT  — 

1.  A  religious  cult  influential  in  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  name  given  to  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  (The  Independent  Workers  of  the  World.) 

3.  The  working  class  of  the  world. 

4.  The  lower  house  of  the  Russian  Parliament. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(24)  CAPITALISM  — 

1.  An  economic  system  founded  on  the  private  ownership  of  property. 

2.  The  commitment  of  the  American  Government  to  the  policy  of  the  gold  money  standard. 

3.  A  system  of  increasing  a  nation's  capital  through  the  levy  of  a  single  tax  upon  property. 

4.  A  philosophy  for  a  social  order  aiming  to  make  the  control  of  capital  a  function  of  the  state. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

(25)  ANSCHLUSS  MOVEMENT  — 

1.  A  movement  initiated  in  the  Universities  of  Germany  and  proposed  to  the  department  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  creation  of  a  universal  language. 

2.  The  increasing  agitation  in  Austria  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  the  end  that 
Austria  may  regain  her  post-war  territories. 

3.  The  natural  attempt  of  Austria  and  Germany  to  unite  politically,  socially  and  economically 
because  of  their  common  racial  heritage. 

4.  The  present  atheistic  movement  sponsored  by  the  Russian  Government. 

5.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 
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SECTION  II 

DIRECTIONS:  Fill  in  the  word  or  words  which  will  complete  most  accurately  the  following  statements. 

1.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  people's  attitude  toward  proposed  legislation  by  suVjmitting  it  to  direct 
popular  vote  is  called  

2.  The  suspension  of  payments  of  intergovernment  debts  for  a  definite  period  of  time  is  known  as  

3.  The  policy  of  allowing  China  to  grant  economic  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  all  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality 
of  opportunity  is  known  as  the  

4.  The  cessation  of  work  on  the  initiative  of  the  workers  in  order  to  secure  or  attempt  to  secure  or  prevent 
a  change  in  conditions  of  labor  is  known  as  a  

5.  The  Federal  Board  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  between  states  of  the  United  States  is  known  as 
the  :  ■  

6.  The  system  by  which  our  country  is  divided  into  twelve  banking  districts  is  kno'mi  as  the   

7.  Payments  made  in  the  form  of  indemnity  by  Germany  to  the  victors  after  the  World  War  are  known 

as  

8.  The  security  pact  initiated  by  Germany  in  1925  and  entered  into  by  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Belgium  designed  to  secure  peace  in  P>urope  is  known  as  

9.  The  understanding  between  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Government  of  Japan  whereby  Japan  agreed 
to  issue  passports  for  admission  to  the  United  States  only  to  students,  merchants  and  travelers  is  known 
as  the  

10.  The  name  of  the  President  of  the  German  Republic  is...   _  

11.  The  name  of  the  Governor  of  my  state  is    

12.  The  name  of  the  Congressman  from  my  district  is  

13.  The  names  of  the  two  United  States  senators  from  my  state  are  

and  

14.  The  name  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  my  state  is  .   

15.  The  name  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  is  

SECTION  III 

DIRECTIONS:  Place  in  the  parentheses  before  the  names  in  the  left-hand  column  the  number  of  the  item 
in  the  right-hand  column  which  correctly  identifies  the  individual.  Note  the  sample  carefully. 

SAMPLE: 

(  3  )     Herbert  Hoover  (1)  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio 

(2)  Vice-president  of  the  United  States 

(3)  President  of  the  United  States 

1 .  Leader  of  Moslems  in  India 

2.  Ambassador  to  England 

3.  American  Secretary  of  State 

4.  Author  of  a  protocol  for  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  World  Court 

5.  President  of  the  French  Republic 

6.  Leader  of  Indian  Nationalist  Movement 

7.  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada 

8.  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

9.  English  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

10.  Co-author  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  of  1928 

11.  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia 

12.  Prominent  French  Statesman 

13.  Premier  of  Italy 

14.  Notorious  gangster 

15.  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury 


(  )  Frank  Kellogg 

(  )  William  E.  Borah 

(  )  Pierre  Laval 

(  )  Joseph  Stalin 

(  )  Al  Capone 

(  )  Andrew  Mellon 

(  )  Mahatma  Gandhi 

(  )  Benito  Mussolini 

(  )  Elihu  Root 

(  )  Ogden  Mills 
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Adolpb  Hitler 

'  1. 

2. 

George  W.  Norris 

3. 
4. 

Heinrich  Bruening 

5. 

T               A  J  J 

Jane  Addams 

b. 

7. 

Arthur  Henderson 

8. 

N.  Lenin 

9. 

10. 

Owen  \j.  Young 

1 1 
1 1 . 

12. 

Paul  Von  Hindenburg 

13. 

William  R.  Hearst 

14. 

15. 

Ramsay  MacDonald 

Newspaper  editor  and  publisher 
Prime  Minister  of  England 

Famous  general  in  the  Army  of  the  Black  Shirts 
Founder  of  the  Hull  Settlement  House  in 
Chicago 

Leader  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917 
Commander  of  Salvation  Army 
United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska 
President  of  the  I.  W.  W.  (Independent  Workers 

of  the  World) 
Chairman  of  the  Reparations  Committee  of  1929 
Historical  Novelist 

Leader  of  National  Socialist  Party  in  Germany 
Former  Chancellor  of  German  Republic 
Chairman    of    Disarmament    Conference  at 
Geneva 

President  of  German  Republic 
Leader  of  German  Communists 


Charles  Evans  Hughes  1 . 

2. 

Carter  Glass  3. 

Clara  Barton  4. 

5. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  6. 

7. 

Mary  Woolley  8. 

Charles  Dawes  9. 

10. 

William  Greene  11. 

12. 

John  Dewey  13. 


14. 

Charles  Curtis 

15. 

Stuart  Chase 


President  of  Chase  National  Bank 

Founder  of  American  Red  Cross 

President  General  of  the  Daughters  of  the 

American  Revolution 
American  Philosopher 

President  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Mediator  in  the  Lindbergh  Kidnapping  Case 
Popular  Economist 

American  delegate  to  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva 

President  of  Columbia  University 

Vice-President  of  United  States 

Chairman  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Committee 

Major  General  of  United  States  Marine  Corps 

Sponsor  of  recent  Sales  Tax  Bill 

Co-author  of  the  bill  to  stimulate  the  liquida- 
tion of  assets  of  federal  reserve  banking  system 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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SECTION  IV 

In  each  of  Ihc  following  ten  groujjs  of  scnlcnccs,  either  .stJilcinenl  fu)  or  stalciiK'nl  (h)  is  corrccL.  I'lacc  an  X 
before  the  statement  whieh  you  believe  is  correet.  If  you  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct,  place  an 
X  before  the  sentence,  "I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct." 

1.  (a)  The  1930  census  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  are  descendants  of  the 
ori<iinal  English  stock. 

(b)  The  1930  census  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  ijeoj)le  of  New  England  are  descendants  of  various 
European  peoples  other  than  English. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

2.  (a)  The  population  of  New  England  was  greater  in  1930  than  it  was  in  1920. 

(b)  The  pojnilation  of  New  England  was  less  in  1930  than  it  was  in  1920. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

3.  (a)  The  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  live  near  the  seacoast. 

(b)  The  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England  live  in  the  interior. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

4.  (a)  Rail  and  water  transportation  facilities  are  most  important  to  the  economic  life  of  New  England 
to  connect  her  with  outside  markets. 

(b)  Rail  and  water  transportation  facilities  are  not  especially  important  to  New  England  because 
practically  all  New  England  products  are  consumed  at  home. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

5.  (a)  New  England  has  suffered  comparatively  more  than  other  .sections  of  the  country  during  the  present 
business  depression. 

(b)  New  England  has  suffered  comparatively  less  than  other  sections  of  the  country  during  the  present 
business  depression. 

fc)   T  do  not  know  which  .statement  is  correct. 

G.   (a)  New  England  gained  more  industries  than  it  lost  during  the  period  from  192.5  to  1930. 

(b)  New  England  lo.st  more  industries  than  it  gained  during  the  period  from  192.5  to  1930. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

7.  (a)  New  England  agriculture  is  important  becau.se  it  supplies  diversified  products  for  the  home  markets. 

(b)  New  England  agriculture  is  not  important  because  it  produces  no  great  staple  products  such  as 
wheat  or  cotton  for  the  world  market. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

8.  (a)  New  England  is  so  essentially  self-sufBcient  that  there  is  no  need  of  developing  business  relationships 
with  other  sections  of  the  country. 

(b)  New  England  has  to  depend  upon  other  sections  for  so  manj'  raw  materials  that  she  requires  business 
relations  with  other  sections  of  the  country. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

9.  (a)  New  England  receives  very  little  income  from  summer  residents  and  visitors. 

(b)  New  England  receives  a  considerable  income  from  summer  residents  and  visitors. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 

10.  (a)  New  England's  economic  strength  is  derived  from  the  very  wide  diversity  of  her  industries. 

(b)  New  England's  economic  strength  is  derived  from  only  two  or  three  major  industries. 

(c)  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  correct. 


The  courses  of  study  in  the  Social  Studies  are  not  the  only  thing 
that  are  out-of-date.      A  recent  study  by  a  critic  and  author  reveals  a 
similar  situation  in  the  textbooks.      The  study  declares  that: 

"Americans  have  spent  millions  for  school  buildings  and  too  lit- 
tle for  knowledge.      The  mania  for  brick  and  mortar  has  used  up  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  while  the  children  must  continue  to  study  from  books  which 
in  many  cases  are  obsolete.      In  history,  particularly,  there  appears  to  be 
a  blissful  assumption  that  the  past  is  known  and  settled.      Yet  our  history 
textbooks  are  packed  with  myths.      An  examination  of  the  histories  in  almost 
any  school  system  will  reveal  a  conspicuous  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  great 
wealth  of  documentary  evidence  which  has  been  unearthed  during  the  past 
fifteen  years," 

♦♦I  have  before  me  now  a  typical  school  book  history  now  in  use  in 
many  cities  of  the  country.      It  is  more  up-to-date,  more  enlightened,  than 
various  others  in  use;  but  one  finds  in  it  many  singular  omissions  or  dis- 
tortions of  the  facts  as  they  are  known  to  scholars  today: 

"Alexander  Hamilton  is  given  the  credit  which  he  deserves,  but 
the  influence  of  such  men  as  Gallatin,  in  fostering  the  democratic  tradition 
is  ignored, 

"Andrew  Johnson  is  treated  as  an  ignorant,  pugnacious  man  who  was 
almost  impeached,  with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  was  largely  the  vic- 
tim of  the  anger  aroused  by  his  liberal  policies  toward  the  South, 

Comment .      It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  according  to  recent 
investigations  the  Courses  of  Study  and  Textbooks  in  the  Social  Studies  are 
failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  army  of  American  public  school  chil- 
dren —  the  active  citizens  of  tomorrow.      The  reason,  then,  why  this  study 


•J.  C.  Long,  New  York  Times,  Educational  Section,  February  11,  1954. 
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is  being  undertaken  is  to  determine  just  how  true  this  is  of  the  Courses  of 
Study  and  Textbooks  in  the  Social  Studies  in  two  senior  high  schools  of 
Massachusetts . 

SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL 

The  materials  which  are  used  in  this  study  come  under  two  clas- 
sifications —  (1)  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies,  and  (2)  Textbooks 
in  the  Social  Studies. 

The  way  in  which  the  writer  plans  to  use  these  materials  is  the 
following:  (1)  The  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies  of  the  two  se- 
lected senior  high  schools  are  to  be  thoroughly  examined  in  order  to  find 
out  just  how  much  they  mention  the  understandings  which  were  selected  as  a 
basis  for  judgment.      (2)  The  Textbooks  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same  way. 
The  mention  of  any  of  these  understandings  will  be  noted  by  the  writer. 
Section  A  of  Chapter  III  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  Courses  of  Study  and 
textbooks  used. 

THE  UNDERSTANDINGS  SELECTED  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  JUDGING 
THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  THE  TEXTBOOKS.  INTERPRETATIONS. 
The  understandings  which  were  selected  as  a  basis  for  jud^  ng 
the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  were  determined  by  the  results  of  the 
votes  cast  by  Professor  John  J.  Ivjjahoney,  and  the  members  of  the  Seminar  — 
Democracy  and  Education.      This  Seminar  was  held  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  (19;53-54). 

Twenty  understandings  were  submitted.      The  eight  receiving  the 
highest  vote  were  selected.      They  are  the  follov/ing; 
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1,  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of  Ameiicai  Life. 
E.  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference  Between. 

3.  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

4.  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life. 

5.  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Efetter  of  Civic  Duty, 

6.  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  Peoplefe  Thinkii%, 

7.  Propaganda;  How  it  Works,  and  —  How  to  Guard  Against  It, 

8.  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures, 

Interpretations 

Significant  civic  outcomes 

1,  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of  American  Life. 

Interpretation.    The  term  "democracy"  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action.^ 

Qyiestion.  "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?*  "If 
not,  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"   "Is  its  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

2.  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference  Between. 

Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Question.  "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction,  expressed  in  some 
such  wordsT   "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  allT  "Is 
the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 


'•David  Snedden,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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5.  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary 

for  effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty 
£ ,  Courage 

3.  Brains 

4.  The  Common  Touch^ 

Question.  "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  uponf    "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?*  "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?' 

4.  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life. 

Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business, 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

Q^estion.   **Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  caise 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

5.  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  should  realize  that  he 
should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

Question.  '*Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of 
politics,  as  it  is  actually  played?*   "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  the 
cures  for  vote-slacking?"  "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics 
as  political  "bosses",  "party-machines",  etc.?" 

6.  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  Peoplefe  Thinking. 

Interpretation.    Prejudice,  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is  (1)  a 
judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 

that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental 

^John  J.  tSahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education. 
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decision  based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;  (3)  a  premature 

opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;   (4)  bias. 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1,  Racial  animosities 
£.  Religious  bigotries 
3,  Snobberies 

Question.  '*Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of 
prejudices?" 

7.  Propaganda;  How  it  Works,  and  —  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 

Interpretation.    Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one 
mind  as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to 
the  same  position.      How  it  works  —  The  means  employed  may  be  anytb  ing 
whatever  that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired 
anything  from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme,  to  offers  of 
self-sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other, ^ 

Question.  **Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?"  "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?" 

8,  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1.  Mania  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice  —  one  for  the  rich,  one  for  the  poor. 


'"George  Co«,  "Mueation  for  Citizenship",  p.  56, 
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7,  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth's  adventurous  urge.  (Outlets  today  — 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)^ 

Question,  "Do  the  texts  mention  any  of  the  causes  of  lawlessness?' 
itDo  they  suggest  any  cures  for  lawlessness?" 

CHAPTER  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  then,  has  attempted  to  explain  the  problem  of  this 

thesis. 

The  problem  was  stated,  and  the  limitations  and  definitions  of 
the  study  were  given.      The  writer  pointed  out  that  the  study  was  limited 
to  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  the  social  studies  of  two  Massachu- 
setts senior  high  schools.      A  brief  description  of  the  location  of  the 
schools  and  the  character  of  the  school  population  were  given.      It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  study  was  limited  to  the  political,  social  and  economic 
concepts,  issues,  and  problems  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  reasons  for  the  study  were  given.      The  writer  attempted  to 
point  out  why  studies  of  this  type  are  valuable  today.      The  results  of  the 
investigations  of  educators  were  given  in  order  to  shov;  the  need  for  more 
studies  of  this  type.      The  results  of  the  New  England  Test  were  given.  A 
copy  of  the  New  England  Test  was  included  in  this  part  in  order  to  show  just 
what  type  of  test  measures  the  political,  social  and  economic  understandings 
of  our  American  public  school  students. 

The  sources  of  material  which  were  used  in  making  this  study  came 
under  two  classifications  —  (1)  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies; 
(S)  Textbooks  in  the  Social  Studies. 


^John  J.  RIahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  1931. 
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An  interpretation  of  the  understandings  which  were  selected  as  a 
basis  for  judging  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  was  given.  The  writei 
told  how  these  understandings  were  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Seminar  — 
Democracy  and  Education  of  Boston  University,  School  of  Education, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

There  have  been  many  investigations  of  the  Courses  of  Study  in 
the  Social  Studies  in  the  past  few  years.  The  results  of  some  of  these 
investigations  may  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Howard  E.  Wilson  made  a  study  titled,  '♦A  Survey  of  Social  Studies 
Courses  in  501  Junior  High  Schools".      He  concludes  the  following: 

"At  no  time  since  the  social  studies  have  been  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  their  importance  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  a  democratic  education  been  so  widely  recognized  as 
during  the  last  decade,  and  at  no  time  has  the  curriculum  in  the  field  been 
so  uncertain  and  disordered,  so  little  sure  of  itself.     The  older  sanctions 
and  standards  for  the  teaching  of  academic  social-science  subject  matter 
seem  inadequate  before  the  demands  of  current  educational  theory  and  the 
necessities  of  current  educational  practice.      More  social  studies  are  now 
offered  in  schools  than  ever  before,  but  the  social  studies  courses  are 
more  varied  in  content,  more  heterogeneous  in  development  and  point  of  view 
and  more  confusingly  placed  as  to  grade  location  and  time  allotment  than  a 
previous  generation  could  conceive."^ 

The  Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers  met  in  Des  Moines  on 
November  3  and  4,  1933,      Professor  H.  C.  Hill,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago  presented  a  paper  on  "Recent  Trends  in  the  Teaching 
of  Social  Science". 

Dr.  Hill  pointed  out  ten  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of  the 
social  studies  as  follows: 

%oward  E.  Wilson,  "A  Survey  of  Social  Studies  Courses  in  501  Junior  High 
Schools",  School  Review,  39;  497  -  S  1951. 
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(1)  "The  changing  conception  of  citizenship  and  of  the  way  chil- 
dren should  be  trained  for  citizenship.      Training  in  the  mechanics  of 
government  is  no  longer  considered  adequate. 

(2)  "There  is  a  tendency  to  stress  objectives  and  to  attempt  to 
clarify  the  goals  of  the  social  studies  instruction. 

(3)  "A  tendency  to  enlarge  the  emphasis  on  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities is  evident. 

(4)  **The  trend  toward  enriching  the  social-science  curriculum  by 
addition  of  a  wider  range  of  material  is  marked. 

(5)  "The  shift  in  emphasis  is  from  a  study  of  the  history  of 
remote  times  to  that  of  more  recent  times. 

(6)  "Material  is  being  more  generally  organized  into  large  blocks 
or  units  emphasizing  trends  and  movements  rather  than  facts  as  such. 

(7)  "Larger,  fuller,  and  more  adequate  equipment  is  being  demanded 
and  is  being  produced. 

(8)  "Teaching  procedure  is  tending  toward  laboratory,  pupil- 
activity  methods. 

(9)  "Greater  correlation  between  social-studies  subjects  rather 
than  blending  or  fusion  seems  to  be  the  trend. 

(10)  "There  is  an  important  tendency  to  increase  the  time  given 
to  the  social  studies  and  to  make  the  social  studies  an  important  part  of 
the  required  core  of  the  curriculvim."^ 

Dr.  L.  V.  Koos ,  University  of  Chicago,  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
before  the  Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers  that  there  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  social-science  offerings  in  both  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  that  the  amount  of  required  work  in  the  social  studies  has 

^H.  C.  Hill,  »Tlie  Social  Studias",  (Summary  by  J.  E.  S.)»  February,  1934, 
pp.  84-85. 
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increased  markedly  although  there  has  been  little  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  required  subjects  of  all  kinds  in  high  schools.      He  discerned 
six  trends  in  the  content  of  the  social  studies,  as  follows: 

(1)  "A  greater  proportionate  gain  in  social  studies  other  than 
history  has  been  marked. 

(2)  "There  is  evident  a  condensing  of  world  history  to  a  shorter 
course  with  disappearance  of  English  history  and  marked  increase  in  the 
time  devoted  to  American  history. 

(3)  "Many  new  courses  such  as  community  civics,  vocations,  inter- 
national relations,  sociology,  and  economics  have  become  common. 

(4)  "There  is  a  marked  movement  toward  the  integration  of  dif- 
ferent social  studies  into  a  correlated  course  as  well  as  increased  correla- 
tion with  different  subject  fields  such  as  music,  English,  art,  etc. 

(5)  "A  marked  emphasis  is  evident  upon  recent  periods  in  history 
and  the  teaching  of  more  remote  periods  for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
contemporary  life, 

(6)  "A  spread  in  the  scope  of  content  within  the  social-studies 
field  is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  ^civilization'  for 
'history'  in  naming  courses  and  texts. "^ 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  constructive  investigations  of  the 
Social  Studies  program  has  been  made  by  John  J.  Mahoney,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Education.      The  title  of  this 
investigation,  "A  New  Deal  For  The  Social  Studies",  is  most  fitting.  The 
following  excerpt  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Mahoney' s  findings  and  recom- 
mendations: 


•L.  V,  Koos,  "The  Social  Studies",  (Summary  by  J.  E.  S.),  February,  1924, 
p.  85. 
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"The  new  deal  for  the  social  studies  would  mean  a  wholly  differenl 
treatment  of  history  in  the  elementary  grades;  a  discarding  of  old-world 
background,  so-called,  as  at  present  handled  in  grade  VI  or  VII:  a  soft- 
pedalling  of  much  of  the  history  in  secondary  schools  that  deals  with  issue* 
and  problems  of  a  by-gone  day,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  materials  that  throf 
light  on  present-day  affairs;  the  inclusion  of  a  block  of  work  on  social 
psychology;  of  a  block  of  work  in  race  relations;  of  a  block  of  work  in 
anthropology. 

"It  would  mean,  also,  that  we  should  gather  together  teaching 
materials  of  a  sort  calculated  to  make  our  students  economically  literate, 
and  deal  with  those  materials  in  every  year  for  six  years  from  grade  VII 
to  grade  XII.      It  would  mean  further  that  in  every  grade,  above  grade  VI, 
we  shoula  try  to  make  our  students  knowledgeable  about  the  great  game  of 
politics,  as  that  game  is  actually  played  in  city,  state  and  nation.  It 
would  mean  that  we  should  dip  into  literature  and  music,  too,  and  select 
therefrom  those  materials  from  which  we  may  squeeze  civic  values.  It 
would  mean,  in  a  phrase,  putting  the  social  studies  to  work,  to  attain  ends 
or  objectives  that  we  have  clearly  in  mind.      And,  of  course,  it  would  mean 
two  other  things:  the  preparation  of  teachers  equipped  to  handle  such  a 
prograta  and  the  education  of  adults  to  such  an  understanding  of  the  new  deal 
program  that  teachers  might  develop  it  without  danger  of  losing  their  jobs."' 

William  G.  Kimmel,  a  specialist  in  the  Social  Studies  says:- 
"Perhaps  the  outstanding  impression  gained  through  an  analysis  of  courses 
of  study,  visits  to  schools,  and  conferences  with  members  of  curriculum 
committees  and  teachers  of  the  social  studies  concerns  the  amount  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  the  diversity  in  proposed  changes  in  materials  and 

^John  J.  Mahoney,  "Speech  Before  the  National  Council  of  Social  Studies", 
(H.  E.  A.),  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1954,  Boston  Herald,  February  25,  1934. 
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procedures.      Old  plans  and  courses  are  defended  vigorously  or  criticized 
in  the  same  manner;  new  plans  for  the  selection  and  organization  of  mate- 
rials are  described  favorably  by  their  protagonists,  but  are  accepted  by 
analytically  minded  teachers  only  if  they  stand  scrutiny  of  sound  scholar- 
ship.     New  plans,  at  least  in  external  aspects,  are  found  on  every  side. 
One  of  the  features  of  current  curriculum  making  seems  to  be  the  formulation 
of  programs  and  courses  which  are  different  from  those  developed  elsewhere. 
7ftiether  the  present  unrest  will  eventuate  in  essential  changes  in  organiza- 
tion of  materials  and  methods  which  are  basic  in  character  and  influential 
in  the  improvement  of  instruction  depends  upon  the  kind  of  leadership 
provided  and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  leadership  merits  and  receives  the 
confidence  of  teachers  of  the  social  studies. 

"Variations  are  found  in  courses  of  study  examined,  not  only  in 
basic  assumptions,  but  also  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  construc- 
ted in  accordance  with  those  assumptions.      Theories  seem  far  in  advance  of 
actual  practices,  which  are  limited  necessarily  by  the  types  and  quality  of 
available  content.      Variations  are  also  found  in  the  amount  of  critical 
thinking  on  the  part  of  committees  and  in  standards  of  values  in  the  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  content,      A  relatively  small  number  of  courses 
seem  to  be  admirably  conceived  in  accordance  with  designated  plans  and 
generally  accepted  theories;  these  are  constructed  in  detail  with  a  due 
regard  for  values,  insights,  and  relationships,  which  are  unmistakable 
evidence  of  sound  scholarship  and  competent  woriouanship  on  the  part  of 
committees  and  cooperating  teachers.      That  all  courses  examined  are  not 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  same  standards  of  scholarship  and  work- 
manship is  doubtless  due  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  elements  mentioned, 
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as  well  as  to  the  tentative  character  of  many  courses,  the  pressure  of  time 
in  which  to  develop  materials,  and  other  factors. 

•♦Internal  evidence  in  courses,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  textbook  is  the  most  important  factor,  with  plans  found  in  textbooks 
transferred,  with  varying  degrees  of  rearrangement,  to  courses  of  study; 
because  of  the  place  of  the  textbook  as  a  potent  factor  in  instruction  in 
the  social  studies,  it  seems  that  new  courses  come  into  effective  use  in 
many  schools  only  when  corresponding  textbooks  are  available.      The  situatioi  i 
is  likely  to  remain  unchanged  until  more  adequate  library  facilities  and 
classroom  equipment  in  the  social  studies  are  provided  in  larger  nximbers  of 
secondary  schools.      Proposals  for  marked  changes  in  courses  of  study  and 
in  newer  and  more  complicated  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction  can  be 
effected  only  when  adequate  facilities  are  provided,  and  these  in  turn  de- 
pend on  a  growing  realization  by  those  in  control  of  the  schools  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  rich  supply  of  materials  for  effective  instruction  in  the 
social  studies.      Teachers  are  still  dependent,  except  in  more  advanced 
secondary  schools,  on  the  textbook  as  the  primary  source  of  instructional 
materials;  this  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  situation  in  certain  foreign 
countries. 

"The  construction  of  satisfactory  and  balanced  courses  of  study 
can  not  apparently  be  accomplished  by  extraordinary  effort  during  a  short 
period  of  time;  years  of  calm  and  sustained  work  under  the  guidance  of  ex- 
pert consultants  in  content,  followed  by  trial  use  with  classes  and  sub- 
sequent revisions,  seems  to  be  required,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
discerning  teachers  who  are  most  active  in  current  activities  in  a  number 
of  cities. 
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"With  the  growing  realization  of  the  limitations  of  many  of  the 
present  courses,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  new  formulation  of  concepts, 
materials,  and  plans  may  eventuate  in  new  courses  of  study,  with  new  ar- 
rangements of  materials  focused  on  new  situations,  the  possibilities  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  visualized  or  approximated.      With  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  contributions  of  the  social  studies  to  secondary  education  in 
the  past,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  even  greater  possibilities  for 
the  future  in  terms  of  the  education  of  youth  equipped  with  an  increasing 
and  lasting  interest  in  the  social  studies,  a  more  adequate  understanding 
of  the  present  social  order,  and  a  willingness,  on  the  basis  of  that  under- 
standing, to  contribute  and  to  share  in  those  essential  pioneering  expe- 
riences which  look  toward  the  possibilities  of  a  better  social  order. 

Comment «    The  results  of  these  recent  investigations  of  the  social 
studies  reveal  that  things  are  happening  in  this  field.      America  is  becoming 
conscious  of  the  value  of  the  social  studies  in  the  schools.      Each  investi- 
gation contained  statements  such  as  the  following: 

"At  no  time  since  the  social  studies  have  been  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  their  importance  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  a  democratic  education  been  so  widely  recognized  as  during 
the  last  decade,  and  at  no  time  has  the  curriculum  in  the  field  been  so  un- 
certain and  disordered,  so  little  sure  of  itself."^ 

"There  is  an  important  tendency  to  increase  the  time  given  to 
the  social  studies  and  to  make  the  social  studies  an  important  part  of  the 
required  core  of  the  curriculum." 

"There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  social-science  offerings  in 
both  junior  and  senior  high  schools."'^ 


.•'•William  J.  Kimmel,  "Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies",  U.  S.  Bullet 
No.  17,  Monograph  No.  El,  pp.  95-105.  (Selected  and  rearranged.) 

SHoward  E.  Wilson,  "A  Survey  of  Social  Studies  Courses  in  SOI  Junior  ' 
Schools",  School  Review  59;  497  -  S  1931. 

JH.  0.  Hill,  "The  Social  Studies",  pp.  84-85. 

*L.  V.  Koos,  "The  Social  Studies",  p.  85. 
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"The  New  Deal  for  the  social  studies  would  mean,  in  a  phrase, 
putting  the  social  studies  to  work,  to  attain  ends  or  objectives  that  we 
have  clearly  in  mind."^ 

"With  a  due  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  the  social  studiei 
to  secondary  education  in  the  past  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  even 
greater  possibilities  for  the  future  in  terms  of  the  education  of  youth 
equipped  with  an  increasing  and  lasting  interest  in  the  social  studies,  and 
a  more  adequate  understanding,  of  the  present  social  order,  and  a  willing- 
ness, on  the  basis  of  that  understanding,  to  contribute  and  to  share  in 
those  essential  pioneering  experiences  which  look  toward  the  possibilities 
of  a  better  social  order, "^ 

The  writer  feels  that  if  the  Social  Studies  are  to  play  such  an 
important  part  in  our  future  educational  programs  some  study  ought  to  be 
made  concerning  their  present  status  in  two  Ifassachusetts  cities.  Are 
these  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  which  the  students  are  using  in  these 
particular  high  schools  tending  tov/ard  developing  "understandings*'  about 
political,  social  and  economic  matters? 

CHAPTER  SUWMAEY 
This  chapter  has  attempted  to  give  the  present  status  of  the 
social  studies. 

The  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  social  studies  courses 
of  study  were  given.      The  writer  pointed  out  that  America  is  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  the  social  studies  in  our  schools.      Statements  con- 
cerning the  present  importance  of  the  social  studies  were  given.  The 
writer  stated  that  the  results  of  these  investigations  brought  about  the 
desire  on  her  part  to  investigate  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  the 

ijohn  J.  Mahoney,  "Speech  Before  the  National  Council  of  Social  Studies". 
%.  J.  Kimmel,  "Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies",  pp.  96-105. 
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social  studies  of  two  l,feissachusetts  senior  high  schools.      This  investiga- 
tion, the  writer  stated,  was  to  determine  in  what  measure  the  courses  of 
study  and  textbooks  in  the  social  studies  tended  toward  developing  under- 
standings about  political,  social  and  economic  concepts,  issues  and 
problems. 


f 

CHAPTER  III. 
ANALYSES  MD  FINDINGS 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  MD  TEX?rBOOKS  USED 
For  purposes  of  this  thesis  we  shall  call  the  schools  studied 
respectively,       and  "B**.      There  were  no  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Social 
Studies  in  the  two  secondary  schools  which  were  selected.      The  Acting  Head 
of  the  History  Department  in  the  school  which  has  been  called  "B**  has  worked 
out  a  Course  of  Study  which,  if  ever  officially  adopted,  would  in  the 
writer's  opinion  work  out  well. 

The  Social  Studies  in  school  "A"  consist  of  the  following  courses 
Courses  —  1935-34 
United  States  History 
Economics 
Modem  History 
World  History 
Medieval  History 
Ancient  History 
Current  History 

Problems  of  Democracy  (no  one  taking  at  present) 
Note:  Curricul\im  to  be  completely  reorganized  probably  by  next 

year. 

The  Social  Studies  in  school  "B"  consist  of  the  following  courses:]' 
Courses  —  1933-34 
United  States  History 
Economics 
World  History 
Problems  of  Democracy 
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The  textbooks  which  are  used  are  the  following: 

School  "A" 

*1.  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  David  S.  Mazzey. 

*2,  "Elements  of  Economics"  —  Charles  R.  Fay. 

*3.  "Modern  History"  —  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  and  Parker  T.  Moon. 

*4.  "World  History  in  the  Making"  —  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Arthur  C. 
How land  and  Matthew  L.  Dann. 

*5.  "World  History  To-day"  —  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Arthur  C.  Rowland  and 
I^tthew  L.  Dann. 

*6.  "New  Medieval  and  Modern  History"  —  Samuel  B.  Harding  and  Albert  B< 
Hart. 

*7.  "Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Philip  Van  Ness  %ers. 
8.  "Ancient  History"  —  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  and  Parker  T.  Moon. 
*9,  "American  CJovernment"  —  Frank  A.  Magruder. 

Note:  The  books  which  are  starred  will  be  used  in  this  study. 

School  "B" 

*1.  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  William  A.  Hamm,  Heniy  E. 
Bourne  and  Elbert  J.  Benton. 

*2.  "Elementary  Economics"  —  Charles  Thompson. 

*3.  "Man's  Great  Adventure"  —  Edwin  W.  Pahlow. 

*4,  "American  Government"  —  Frank  A.  Magruder. 

Note:  It  was  stated  in  Chapter  I.  that  this  study  concerned  only 
the  textbooks  and  parts  of  textbooks  which  contained  material  dealing  with 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  concepts,  issues,  and  problems  of  the 
United  States  of  America.      Therefore,  only  those  textbooks  and  parts  of 
textbooks  which  contain  material  relating  to  the  development  of  underetanding 
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about  political,  social  and  economic  matters  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  analyzed. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  state  that  only  those  understandings 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  an  Economics  book  will  be  used.  . 
It  would  be  useless  to  analyze  an  Economics  book  in  search  of  such  under- 
standings as  voting,  lawlessness,  political  leadership  qualities,  and 
propaganda . 

ANALYSES  AND  FINDINGS 
The  method  of  procedure  which  the  writer  of  this  thesis  will  use 
is  the  following: 

1.  The  name  of  the  secondary  school. 

2.  The  name  of  the  text. 

3.  The  name  of  the  author. 

4.  The  number  of  pages. 

5.  The  publisher. 

6.  The  date  of  publication. 

7.  The  analysis. 

a.  The  giving  of  the  understandings  which  were  selected 
as  a  basis  for  judging  the  Courses  of  Study  and  Textbooks. 

b.  The  interpretation  of  each  understanding. 

c.  The  question  which  is  asked  concerning  each  under- 
standing. 

d.  The  findings. 

1.  School  "A" 

S.  Name  of  Text  —  "History  of  the  American  People" 

3.  Author  —  David  S.  Muzzey 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  729 


i 
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5.  Publisher  —  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  I&ssachusetts, 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1929. 

7.  Analysis 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life* 

b.  Interpretation.    The  term  '•democracy"  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 

nature,  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action.  | 

i 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "Ifj 
not,  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"      "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated!! 

d.  Findings.    This  textbook  does  attempt  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy.      The  most  noticeable  attempt 
is  the  following: 

"They  conceived,"  (meaning  our  forefathers),  "of  a  Republic  in 
which  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  one's  talent  and  industry  should  i 
be  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  birth,  creed,  or  condition.      They  forbade  ; 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  or  to  abridge  the  freedomi 
of  speech  or  of  the  press.      They  declared  that  no  person  should  be  deprived! 
of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  the  law. 
They  expressly  reserved  to  the  people  of  the  states  the  exercise  of  powers 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  central  government,  never  meaning  to  in- 
terfere with  the  local  self-government  or  personal  freedom.      These  are  the 
principles  of  American  democracy,  and  they  must  be  respected  if  America  is 
to  continue  to  be  a  land  of  liberty."  (P.  728) 

Comment.    The  students  should  gain  an  understanding  of  American 
Democracy  by  reaiing  and  discussing  the  above  paragraph.      The  author  in  a 
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prevlous  chapter  stated  the  following: 

"The  fathers  of  the  iimerican  republic  had  no  intention  of  estab- 
lishing democracy  on  these  shores.    The  social  distinctions  and  the  politi- 
cal privileges  which  belonged  to  the  *upper  classes*  of  the  colonial  days 
were  not  diminished.      No  provision  was  made,  for  example,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  admitting  to  participation  in  the  government  any  larger  share  of 
the  public.     No  more  than  one  adult  male  citizen  out  of  six  had  the  suf- 
frage.     Democracy  as  we  understand  the  word  was  nonexistent.      By  the  time 
of  Andrew  Jackson's  presidency,  however,  a  great  change  had  come,  due  chief-} 
ly  to  the  influence  of  the  new  states  of  the  West."  (P.  260) 

Some  other  attempts  which  tend  toward  creating  this  understanding 
may  be  found  on  the  following  pages:  51,  152,  197,  258,  261,  263,  264,  322, 
442,  498,  530,  532,  552,  560,  588,  593,  596,  628,  629,  631,  632,  635,  636, 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Yersus  Collectivism:  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his  fel- 
lows; as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction,  expressed  in  some 
woris?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?"      "Is  the| 
distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  attempts  to  give  the  students  an  understanding 
of  individualism  and  collectivism;for  example,  the  students  are  told  the 
following: 
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"Our  traditions  have  been  those  of  individual  initiative  and 

freedom  of  competition  in  business,  of  unrestricted  choice  in  the  earning 

• 

and  spending  of  money,  of  full  liberty  in  expression  of  opinion."  (p.  665) 

"The  power  of  the  national  government",  he,  (meaning  T.  Roosevelt) 

"extended  to  the  protection  of  the  whole  people  against  the  special  in- 

terests." (Pp.  574-575) 

There  are  other  pages  which  tend  toward  creating  this  under- 

standing.     They  are  the  following:  389,  417,  452,  433,  435,  466,  484,  485, 

497,  498,  521,  533,  534,  538,  539,  567,  568,  575,  583,  584,  593,  596,  686, 

725,  728. 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 

effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty. 

2.  Courage. 

3,  Brains. 

4.  The  Common  Touch. ^ 

c.  Question.    "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?"      "Do  the 

texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  the  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 

political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 

d.  Findings.    The  students  are  not  told  in  any  direct  way  that  they 

should  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  leader  because  he  has  the  qualities  nec- 

essary for  effective  political  leadership.      For  example,  the  author  had  an 

excellent  opportunity  to  develop  in  the  students  an  "understanding"  of  the 

• 

necessary  qualities  for  effective  political  leadership  when  he  said: 

"Vice  President  Stephens  of  Georgia  characterized  Davis  as  *a  man 

of  good  intentions',  but  lacking  in  the  qualities  which  make  for  strong  and 

1 

\  

effective  leadership." 

Ijohn  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  1931. 

- 
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The  text  does  however  give  the  students  many  fine  examples  of  the 
qualities  which  our  great  political  leaders  possessed.      They  are  found  on 
the  following  pages:  191,  198,  252,  263,  264,  280,  332,  347,  385,  390,  402, 
451,  473,  530,  532,  591,  596,  707. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life, 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business, 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimuasl 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?** 

d.  Findings.    This  text  presented  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
calculated  to  cause  the  students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  (a)  more 
government  in  business;  and  (b)  the  freedom  of  tue  individual  to  conduct  his 
business  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  interference  and  restraint.  The 
following  list  of  pages  contains  material  which  tends  toward  developing  thiej 
outcome.      The  list  is  as  follows:  261,  431,  432,  453,  441,  453,  457,  458, 
459,  461,  466,  467,  459,  483,  486,  487,  497,  502,  521,  533,  534,  535,  536, 
539,  557,  560,  567,  568,  569,  570,  571,  572,  573,  574,  575,  576,  577,  583, 
584,  588,  589,  593,  596,  597,  598,  600,  601,  602,  603,  623,  624,  625,  668, 
669,  677,  682,  683,  684,  685,  687,  690,  705,  723,  724,  725. 

Comment.    The  writer  believes  that  the  students  should  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  governmental  legislation  in  our  econom- 
ic life,  by  reading  and  discussing  the  material  which  is  found  in  the  above 
pages. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for"  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 
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b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  should  realize  that  he 
should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  politics, 
as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for  vote- 
slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  political 
^bosses' ,  *party-machines' ,  etc.?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  no  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  this  textbook  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  students  an  understanding 
that  they  will  have  a  civic  duty  to  perform  some  day  —  that  of  voting. 
The  students  are,  however,  told  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  political 
"bosses"  and  "party-machines."      The  following  list  of  pages  contain  material 
which  should  tend  toward  creating  this  outcome;  173,  26E,  265,  409,  410,  411 
418,  419,  422,  434,  446,  482,  485,  561,  571,  577,  579,  582,  583,  584,  588, 
663,  664. 

Comment.    The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  students  will 
profit  to  any  great  extent  by  the  information  which  the  author  gives  them 
concerning  politics  as  it  is  actually  played,  political  "bosses",  and  "partyj 
machines".      One  of  the  best  attempts  to  create  this  understanding  may  be 
found  on  page  262.      It  is  the  following: 

"The  gathering  of  large  groups  of  men  in  the  industrial  centers, 
and  the  influx  of  foreigners  to  swell  their  ranks,  gave  rise  to  serious 
political  problems.      Here  were  masses  of  voters  to  be  organized  by  the 
parties.      The  appeal  to  these  newly  enfranchised  or  newly  naturalized 
masses  was  not  on  the  high  level  of  principles,  but  rather  through  emotional 
stimuli  or  promise  of  material  gain.      The  *boss'  and  the  'machine'  appeared^ 
The  art  of  flattering  the  'people'  was  cultivated.      All  the  tricisBof  po- 
litical advertisement,  with  catchwords,  cartoons,  badges,  banners,  and 
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torchlights,  were  used  to  catch  votes.  Public  offices  came  to  be  looked  on 
less  as  positions  of  civic  responsibility  than  as  rewards  for  political  fa- 
vors, *To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils'  was  the  phrase  used  by  a  New  York 
senator  in  1832  to  justify  turning  out  of  office  men  of  the  defeated  party, 
however  long  or  faithful  their  services,  and  filling  their  places  with  ad- 
herents of  the  victorious  party  —  the  famous  'spoils  system*,  which  lasted 
for  half  a  century  to  debase  our  politics," 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 
People's  Thinking, 

b.  Interpretation,    Prejudice,  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is  (1)  a 
judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (£)  a  mental 
decision  based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature 
opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person,  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias. 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries, 

3.  Snobberies, 

c.  Question,    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  prejudice?^ 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  believes  that  this  text  does  not  succeed  in 
giving  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  prejudices. 

It  is  true  that  the  author  discusses  "prejudices"  but  he  does  not  make  his  | 
discussions  strong  enough.      For  example,  on  page  322  is  found  the  following: 

"Much  social  persecution  was  directed  against  the  Irish,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,      As  early  as  1834  a  convent  of  the 
Ursuline  Nuns  near  Boston  had  been  sacked  and  burned,      Anti-Catholic  riot era 
in  New  York  attacked  churches  and  dwellings  in  1842,  breaking  the  windows  of 
the  jSpiscopal  residence  of  Archbishop  Hughes."  ^  


• 
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Comment.    The  writer  believes  that  if  the  author  of  this  text  had 
given  over  a  section  to  a  discussion  of  "prejudices"  he  would  have  been 
making  a  great  contribution  to  civilization.      The  other  pages  which  men- 
tioned "prejudices'"  were  the  following:  91,  151,  166,  178,  180,  185,  196, 
224,  233,  260,  262,  277,  296,  314,  322,  326,  327,  339,  341,  389,  398,  402, 
405,  410,  412,  434,  442,  443,  482,  4S9 ,  498,  533,  538,  543,  554,  555,  556, 
557,  563,  579,  573,  575,  579,  583,  584,  622,  629,  635,  664,  665,  687,  698, 
720,  724. 

Comment.    In  some  of  the  above  pages,  the  author  has  attempted  to 
give  the  students  an  "understanding"  of  tne  causes  and  effects  of  those 
prejudices  that  influence  people's  thinking.      The  word  "prejudice"  is  not 
used  in  all  of  them.      The  student  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
have  a  lesson  or  lessons  each  week  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  prejudices  ~ 
where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  affect  people's  thinking. 

a.  (7)  Propaganda  —  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 

b.  Interpretation.    Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  miid 
as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 
same  position.      How  it  works  —  "The  means  employed  may  be  anything  what- 
ever that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  lirection  desired  — 
anything  from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme,  to  offers  of 
self-sacrificing  kiniliness  at  the  other. "^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  does  not  give  the  students  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  propaganda.      On  the  following  pages  the  students  are  given  an 

Idea  of  what  it 'is  and  of  how  it  works:  264,  278,  334,  443,  466,  482,  499, 
^H3«erge  Goe,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  p.  56. 
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527,  561,  622,  641,  674,  686,  709. 

Comment.    Perhaps  the  students  would  gain  the  best  understanding 
of  what  propaganda  is  and  how  it  works  by  the  following  statement; 

•^There  was  a  lively  protest  against  the  interference  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.      ifen  spoke  of  the  revival  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts 
of  1798.      The  daily  'Official  Bulletin',  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Biblic  Information  under  the  direction  of  George  Creel,  was  criticized  as  an 
organ  of  propaganda  to  force  the  people  to  accept  as  final  truth  such  news 
of  the  war  and  such  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  the  administration  as  the 
government  chose  to  make  public.**  (P.  674) 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following; 

1.  Maaia  for  making  laws. 

E.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  ♦'fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice  —  one  for  the  rich,  one  for  the 
poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth's  adventurous  urge,  (outlets 
today  —  motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)l 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  mention  any  of  the  causes  of  lawlessness?" 
"Do  they  suggest  any  cures?" 

d.  Findings.    The  author  has  failed  to  give  the  students  an  under- 
standing of  lawlessness,  its  causes  and  suggested  cures.      He  has  cited  the 


^John  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  1951, 
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mauy  instances  of  law  breaking  in  our  past  history.      He  has  also  quoted 
from  the  late  President  Coolidge  the  latter* s  plea  for  law  enforcement. 
He  has  not  discussed  the  present-day  problem  of  lawlessness. 

Some  of  the  pages  which  contain  material  which  will  show  the 
students  that  there  was  and  is  such  a  problem  as  lawlessness  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  75,  96,  109,  110,   114,   117,  516,  557,  589,  725,  7£7,  728. 

1.  School  'TA" 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  "Elements  of  Economics" 

3.  Author  —  Charles  R.  Fay 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  595. 

5.  Publisher  —  The  Lfecmillan  Company,  New  York, 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1932. 

7.  Ana lysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  the  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  'democracy*  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action. ""I 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  •»!! 
not,  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"      "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    This  textbook  does  not  deal  with  the  essential  meaning  | 
of  democracy.      It  does  not  even  mention  democracy  —  yet  it  discusses 
economic  conditions  in  a  democracy. 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 

 =  — =  L 


^David  Snedden,  "Civic  Education"  p.  151. 
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economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
his  fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  tezts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  seme 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  attempts  to  give  the  students  an  understanding 
of  (1)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  his  fellows;   (2)  a  society  which  Is  concerned 
more  largely  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.      The  writer 
does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  students  will  gain  a  clear  understanding 
of  individualism  versus  collectivism.      The  students  are  told  how  an  in- 
dividual can  rise  as  high  as  he  desires.      They  are  also  told  that  the 
masses  have  formed  unions  so  that  they  might  deal  with  the  great  captains 
of  industry.      In  the  following  pages  the  students  should  find  material 
which  would  at  least  give  them  an  idea  of  individualism  versus  collectivism: 
15,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114, 
115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  123,  124,  125,  153,   178,  182,  183,  198,  203,  204, 
205,  206,  483,  507,  509,  511,  513,  516,  518,  519,  521,  522,  524,  525,  537, 
538,  539,  540,  541,  543,  544,  545,  546,  547. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic 
Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 

basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 

and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimuaj 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 
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c.  Question.    '*Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  deals  fairly  well  with  this  problem.  The 
students  are  told  how  the  government  has  stepped  in  to  regulate  private 
industry.      The  students  should  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  concerning  (a) 
more  government  in  business;  and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  con- 
duct his  business  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 
The  pages  which  contain  material  calculated  to  cause  this  thinking  are  the 
following:  120,  121,  124,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183,  184,  185,  204,  209, 
210,  241,  248,  249,  252,  543,  344,  345,  346,  347,  350,  352,  353,  355,  395, 
396,  397,  398,  399,  401,  402,  403,  405,  406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  411,  412, 
413,  414,  508,  518,  525,  539,  540,  541,  542. 

1.  School  "A"« 

S.  Name  of  Text  —  "Rfodem  History*. 

3.  Authors  —  J.  H.  G.  Hayes  and  P.  T.  Moon, 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  908. 

5.  Publisher  —  The  I&cmillan  Company,  New  York. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1932, 

7.  Analysis. 

Note:  Using  only  chapters  dealing  with  United  States. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  ^erican  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  'democracy*  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 
not,  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?^* 


^David  Sneddon,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151, 
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d.  Findings.    The  authors  of  this  book  could  have  given  the  students 
a  better  understanding  of  the  term  "democracy".      There  are  several  in- 
stances when  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy  could  have  been  emphasized. 
The  general  introduction  contains  a  discussion  on  political  democracy. 
Perhaps  the  best  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  give  the  students 
an  understanding  of  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy  is  the  following: 

"By  means  of  social  legislation  and  educational  reforms  much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
and  creating  a  greater  measure  of  equality  of  opportunity."  (P.  823) 

The  other  pages  which  mention  democracy  are  the  following:  276, 
277,  282,  283,  285,  288,  290,  291,  292,  822,  838,  340,  841,  842,  847,  852. 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  with  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Ib  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  little  in  this  textbook  which  would  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  a  better  understanding  of  individualism  versus  collectivism.  The 
following  list  of  pages  contains  material  which  would,  however,  give  them 
an  idea  of  individualism  versus  collectivism:  826,  842,  843,  844,  845,  847, 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 
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eff active  political  leadership  as  follows: 

(1)  Honesty, 

( E )  Courage . 

(3)  Brains. 

(4)  The  Common  Touch. 

c.  Question.    "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?"      "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 

d.  Findings.    There  was  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  qualities  which  they  must  look  for  when  they 
elect  their  leaders. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Lif||B. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minim\ini 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  does  not  give  any  space  to  the  creating  of  an 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  governmental  legislation  in  our  econom-j 
ic  life. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  should  realize  that  he 
should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  poli- 
tics, as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for 
vote- slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  witn  such  topics  as 
political  'bosses',  'party-machines',  etc.?" 
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d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  future 

1 

American  voter  an  understanding  of  "party-machines",  political  "bosses**,  the 

• 

causes  of  vote-slacking,  and  the  necessity  for  voting  as  a  matter  of  civic 

duty.      The  author  mentions  the  fact  that  our  early  American  workingmen 
clamored  for  the  right  to  vote.  (P.  291) 

a.   (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  People 

8 

Thinking. 

h.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice",  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 

a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 

that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 

cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature 

opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  pre- 

judices?" 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  feels  that  this  text  does  not  give  the  stu- 

dent an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  those  prejudices  that  in- 

i 

fluence  people's  thinking.      It  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer  of  this 

1 

thesis  is  concerned  only  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  concepts, 

issues,  and  problems  of  the  United  States  of  America.      The  pages  which 

contain  material  which  would  give  the  students  an  idea  of  prejudices  are 

the  following:  276,  290,  291,  822. 

a.  (7)  Propaganda:  How  It  IVorks  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It, 

b.  Interpretation,    "Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 
as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 

• 
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same  position."      How  it  works  —  "The  means  employed  may  be  anything  what- 
I  ever  that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  — 
anything  from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme  to  offers  of 
self-sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?** 

d.  Findings.    There  is  little  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  student 
an  understanding  of  propaganda,  how  it  works,  and  how  to  guard  against  it. 
Perhaps  the  best  material  relating  to  propaganda  is  the  following: 

Unscrupulous  newspaper  owners  can  play  upon  the  ignorance  of 
readers,  and  can  fill  their  minds  with  misinformation.      How  to  safeguard 
against  this  evil  is  a  grave  problem."  (P.  852) 

Pages  282  and  283  also  contain  material  which  would  tend  to  give 
the  students  an  understanding  of  how  the  minds  of  the  people  can  be  in- 
fluenced. 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Siiggested  Cures. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  tne  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following; 

1.  Rfenia  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice  —  one  for  the  rich,  and  one  for 
the  poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 


George  Coe,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  New  York. 
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8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth* s  adventurous  urge,     (outlets  today 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)-^ 

i 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  mention  any  of  the  causes  of  lawlessness?" 
"Do  they  suggest  any  cures  for  lawlessness?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  concerning  the  w&merican 
problem  of  lawlessness. 

1.  Name  of  School  —  "A". 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  "World  History  in  the  Making". 

3.  Authors  —  A.  E.  McKinley,  A.  C.  Howland,  and  M.  L.  Dann. 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  713. 

5.  Publisher  —  American  Book  Company,  Hew  York. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  19£7. 

7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  'democracy*  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."-^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 
not,  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?' 

d.  Findings.  There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  lead  the  stu- 
dents toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy. 
The  authors  refer  to  the  democratic  equality  of  frontier  life.  The  pages 
containing  these  references  are  the  following:  704,  708. 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

^David  Sneddon,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number* 

c.  Question.     "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  ijaerican  individualism  and  collectivism. 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 
effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty. 

2.  Courage. 

3.  Brains. 

4.  The  Common  Touch. 1 

c.  Question.    "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?"      "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 

d.  Findings.    There  was  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  American  political 
leadership . 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Lif*^ 

b.  Interpretation,    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  miaiiium 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 


vohn  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1931, 
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c.  Q^estioIl.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  this  outccme. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  today  should  realize  that 
he  should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  politic^ 
as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for  vote- 
slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  political 
'bosses*  and  ♦party-machines',  etc.?" 

d.  Findings.    Nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  students  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  civic  duty  of  voting  and  the  game  of  politics  as  it  is 
actually  carried  on.      Voting  is  mentioned  on  page  704. 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  People 
Thinking. 

b.  Interpretation.    Prejudice,  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is  (1)  a 
judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (5)  a  premature 
opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias. 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  pre- 
judices?" 

 d«  Findings.    This  text  fails  to  afluaint  the  students  with  the  causes 
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and  effects  of  prejudices. 

a.  (7)  Propaganda;  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 

b.  Interpretation.  "Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 
as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 
same  position.  How  it  works  —  The  means  employed  may  be  anything  whatever 
that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  —  anything 
from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme  to  offers  of  self-sacri- 
ficing kindliness  at  the  other. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?**      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?" 

d.  Findings.    This  textbook  fails  to  give  the  students  an  understanding 
of  propaganda. 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness- Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1.  Ivtenia  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good.      Best  way  to  make 
people  good  is  through  religion  or  secular  and  religious  ccm- 
binations. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice  —  one  for  rich  and  one  for  poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth*s  adventurous  urge.  (Outlets  today- 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.) 

d.  Findings.    Although  the  authors  do  mention  such  lawlessness  as 


^George  Coe,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  p.  56. 
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amuggling  (p.  709)  they  fail  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and 

suggested  cures  of  lawlessness. 

• 

I. 

School  "A". 

2. 

Name  of  Text  —  "World  History  To-Day". 

5. 

Authors  —  A.  E.  McKinley,  A.  C.  Howland,  and  M.  L.  Dann. 

4. 

Number  of  Pages  —  821. 

5. 

Publisher  —  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

6. 

Date  of  Publication  ~  1929. 

7. 

Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 

American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  'democracy'  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 

dencies  on  the  part  of  man  to  ccmpensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 

nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 

not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  practically  nothing  in  this  text  which  would 

give  the  students  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  The 

pages  which  mention  democracy  are  the  following:  140,  162,  270,  376,  484,54 

561,  552,  556,  610,   764,  787. 

Comment.    Page  552  in  the  above  list  contains  the  most  satisfac- 

tory  definition  of  democracy. 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference 

1  • 

Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 

economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the 

- 
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indiviiual  to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    The  reading  of  this  textbook  will  not  give  the  students  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  essential  difference  between  individualism  and 
collectivism.      The  pages  which  contain  material  relating  to  this  outccme 
are  the  following:  575,  576,  577. 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 

effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty. 
E.  Courage. 

3.  Brains. 

4,  The  Common  Touch. ^ 

c.  Question.    "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?"      "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 

c.  Findings.    There  was  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political 
leadership  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Lif( 

b.  Interpretation,    The  intelligent  citizen  today  should  have  a  basis 
for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business;  and  (b 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  and  restraint. 

1.  ■ 
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c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  practically  nothing  in  this  text  which  would 
give  the  students  a  complete  understanding  of  the  significance  of  govern- 
mental legislation  in  our  economic  life.      The  pages  which  contain  material 
relating  to  this  subject  are  the  following:  268,  269,  270,  288,  575,  576, 
577,  666. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  today  should  realize  that 
he  should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  poli- 
tics as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for 
vote- 8 lac king?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as 
political  'bosses',  and  'party-machines',  etc.?" 

d.  Findings,    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  the  civic  duty  of  voting,  and  of  the  game  of 
politics  as  it  is  actually  played  in  America.      The  pages  which  contain 
material  relating  to  voting  are  the  following:  547,  550,  556,  787, 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 
People's  Thinking. 

b.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature 
opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 
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1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  pre- 
judices?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  practically  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would 
give  the  students  an  understanding  of  these  prejudices  which  influence 
people's  thinking.      There  is,  however,  one  which  probably  causes  the  stu- 
dents to  think  of  prejudice.      It  is  the  following: 

"When  we  denied  to  Asiatics  the  privilege  of  naturalization  and 
when  California  restricted  their  ownership  of  farm  land,  the  Japanese  in- 
dignantly felt  that  we  were  treating  them  as  an  inferior  race."  (P.  656) 

a.  (7)  Propaganda:  How  It  r^orks  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 

b.  Interpretation.    Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 
as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 
same  position.      How  it  works  ~  The  means  employed  may  be  anything  whatever 
that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  —  anything 
from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme  to  offers  of  self- 
sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  propaganda.      The  authors  mention  "red  propaganda" 
on  page  767. 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  tne  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1 
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1.  Meoaia  for  making  laws. 

£.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3,  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4,  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice  —  one  for  the  rich,  one  for  poor 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth's  adventurous  urge.     (Outlets  today 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)^ 

1 

d.  Findings,    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 

dents an  understanding  of  this  great  problem  which  is  facing  our  nation. 

The  authors  state,  however,  that  this  is  a  problem  which  is  facing  America. 

(P.  290) 

1.  Name  of  School  —  "A". 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  "New  Medieval  and  Modern  History". 

3.  Authors  —  S.  A.  Harding  and  A.  B.  Hart. 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  807. 

5.  Name  of  Publisher  —  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1915,  1985. 

7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 

American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.   "The  term  'democracy*  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 

dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action. "2 
c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 

not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

I 

^John  J.  I^honey,  Course  in  "Civic  Education". 
^David  Sneddon,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  of  America.      The  pages  which  mention  democracy  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 755,  774. 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  ir.prove  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  niimber. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  practically  nothing  in  this  text  which  would 
give  the  students  an  understanding  about  individualism  and  collectivism. 
A  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  747  gives  the  students  the  late  President 
Wilson's  ideas  on  this  subject. 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 
effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Eonesty. 

2.  Courage. 

3.  Brains. 

4.  The  Common  Touch. ^ 

c.  Question.     "Are  these  or  an^  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?"      "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 


■'•John  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1951. 
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d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  the  qualities  which  they  should  look  for  when 
they  select  political  leaders. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic 
Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.     "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.  There  is  very  little  in  this  textbook  which  would  give 
the  students  an  understanding  of  governmental  legislation  in  our  economic 
life.  The  pages  which  contain  material  relating  to  this  outcome  are  the 
following:  747,  776. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  today  should  realize  that 
he  should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "^Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  politici 
as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for  vote- 
slacking?"      "In  this  coimection,  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  political 
•bosses',  'party-machines' ,  etc^*" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  tend  toward 
creating  an  understanding  of  the  civic  duty  of  voting  and  the  game  of  poli- 
tics as  it  is  actually  played  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 
People's  Thinking, 


c 
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b.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (E)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature 
opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  preju- 
dices?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  those  prejudices  that 
influence  people's  thinking. 

a.  (7)  Propaganda:  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 

b.  Interpretation.    Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 
as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 
same  position.    How  it  works  —  The  means  employed  may  be  anything  whatever 
that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  —  anything 
from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme  to  offers  of  self- 
sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  very  little  in  this  textbook  which  would  give 
the  students  an  understanding  of  propaganda,  how  it  works,  and  how  to  guard 
against  it.      Propaganda  is  mentioned  on  page  747  . 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 
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b.  Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  lay  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1.  Maiia  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice— one  for  the  rich,  one  for  the 
poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth *s  adventurous  urge.     (Outlets  today 

motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.) 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  problem  of  lawlessness. 

1.  Name  of  School  —  "A". 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History." 

3.  Author  —  Philip  Van  Ness  IVJyers. 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  687. 

5.  Name  of  Publisher —  Ginnand  Company,  Boston. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1895,  192S. 

7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  Th.e  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  tem  'democracy  '  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  tne  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 


^David  Snedden,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?**    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  veay  little  which  would  give  the  students  an  un- 
derstanding of  democracy  in  the  United  States  of  America.      The  pages  which 
contain  material  relating  to  democracy  are  the  following:  581,  651,  671,  674, 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism:  The  Essential  Difference 
Between, 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his  fel- 
lows; as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 

c.  Question.    **Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  seme 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?** 
**Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?*' 

d.  Findings.    There  is  very  little  in  this  textbook  which  would  give 
the  students  an  understanding  of  individualism  versus  collectivism.  There 
is  material  concerning  this  outccme  on  the  pages  which  follow:  580,  582, 
585,  671. 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership, 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 
effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1,  Honesty. 

2 ,  Courage . 

3,  Brains.  | 

4,  The  Common  Touch, 

c.  Question.    '♦Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?**      "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 


•John  J.  Mahoney,  Course  "Civic  Education",  1931, 
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d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political 
leadership  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?** 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  viiich  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  this  outcome.      The  author  mentions  the  government 
control  of  industry.  (P.  583) 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  today  should  realize  that 
he  should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  poli- 
tics as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for 
vote-slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as 
political  'bosses',  'party-machines',  etc.?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  this  outcome. 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 


b.  Interpretation.     "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
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a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  Our  Economic 


Life. 


People's  Thinking. 
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that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature 
opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 
We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies, 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  preju- 
dices?" 

d.  Findings.  There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  create  an  un- 
derstanding in  the  minds  of  the  students  concerning  the  causes  and  effects 
of  those  prejudices  which  influence  people's  thinking. 

a.  I?)  Propaganda:  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It, 

b.  Interpretation.     "Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 
as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the  samp 
position.      How  it  works  —  The  means  employed  may  be  anything  whatever  that 
is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  —  anything  from 
threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme  to  offers  of  self-sacrificing 
kindliness  at  the  other, "^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 
defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
citizens?" 

d.  Findings,    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  propaganda,  how  it  works,  and  how  to  guard  against 
it* 

a,  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures, 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 


^<Teerge  Coe,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  p.  56, 
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1.  Mania  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed**. 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice — one  for  rich,  one  for  poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth*s  adventurous  urge.     (Outlet  today- 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.) 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give  the 

students  an  understanding  of  the  problem  of  lawlessness. 

1.  School  —  "B". 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States". 
5.  Authors  —  William  A.  Hamm,  Henry  S.  Bourne,  and  Elbert  J.  Benton. 

4.  Nximber  of  Pages  —  845. 

5.  Publisher  —  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1932. 

7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  *democracy*  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  canpensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature,  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action." 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 
not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    This  particular  textbook  deals  fairly  well  with  this 
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question.      Time  and  time  again  the  authors  attempt  to  create  an  under- 
standing as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  democracy.      Examples  of  this  attempt 
to  give  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy 
are  found  on  the  following  pages:  112,  115,  179,  212,  271,  273,  293,  309, 
315,  319,  322,  327,  343,  348,  421,  521,  539,  695,  780,  843. 

Comment.    The  writer  of  this  thesis  was  pleased  when  she  found  tha'lj 
the  students  were  told  that  present  day  authorities  consider  that  there  are 
two  great  fundamental  problems  of  modem  democracy.      These  are  "first,  the 
necessity  for  developing  an  alert,  intelligent,  and  interested  body  politic; 
and  second,  the  simplification  of  the  processes  and  functions  of  government 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  intelligently  understood  by  the  great 
body  of  voters." 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism:  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction,  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    This  textbook  does  give  tne  student  an  understanding  of 
individualism  versus  collectivism.      Examples  of  how  this  distinction  is 
brought  out  are  found  on  the  following  pages:  201,  202,  203,  286,  318,  480,482, 
483,  434,  485,  486,  487,  491,  501,  503,  539,  540,  541,  545,  548,  583,  584, 
601,  605  ,  694  ,  743  ,  850  ,  833  .  834  ,  835.  
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Coxmuent,    The  pages  which  have  been  under  lined  are  those  in  which 
the  authors  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  thesis,  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  students  a  suitable  understanding  of  the  essential  difference 
between  individualism  and  collectivism.      For  example,  on  pages  540  and  541 
the  theory  of  "rugged  individualism"  is  discussed  as  follows: 

"The  commonly  accepted  economic  and  political  philosophy  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  of  laissez-faire,  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  free  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to  carry  on 
his  business  as  he  sees  fit  without  undue  government  interference.  It 
harked  back  to  Jefferson's  ideal  that  the  powers  of  government  should  be  ex- 
ercised only  to  protect  the  life  and  property  and  freedom  of  the  individual 
in  the  homely  tasks  of  providing  for  his  family  and  acquiring  wealth.  'Tha 
government  is  best  which  governs  least.*      The  laissez-faire  advocates  ob- 
jected to  heavy  taxation  and  threatened  government  regulation  which  might 
destroy  the  freedom  of  competition.      Mich  was  made  of  the  slogan  *less 
government  in  business*  except,  of  course,  in  times  of  storm  and  stress, 
when  business  men  were  quite  willing  to  accept  government  help.  Somewhat 
inconsistently,  also,  there  was  little  objection  to  government  help  in  the 
way  of  land  grants,  subsidies,  protective  tariffs,  and  valuable  franchises, 
but  much  quarrel  with  laws  which  attempted  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  prices  charged  by  public  utilities  for  their  services." 

The  rights  of  the  individual  versus  the  rights  of  society  is  next 
discussed  on  page  541  in  the  following  words: 

"In  a  large  sense,  all  political  life  and  history  represent  effort 
to  strike  balances  between  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of 
society.      Should  the  individual  captains  of  industry  be  allowed  to  beat 
down  their  weaker  rivals  by  sheer  force,  on  the  theory  that  the  race  should 
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go  to  the  strongest?     A  clamor  against  this  soon  developed  on  the  part  of 
the  small  merchants,  the  minor  manufacturers,  and  the  farmers  who  were 
being  pushed  to  the  wall.      The  consumers  also  demanded  that  the  government 
intervene  to  check  exorbitant  prices," 

"The  first  appeals  were  to  the  state  legislatures,  but  most  of 
the  corporations  were  engaged  in  interstate  trade  and  could  not  be  easily 
controlled  by  single  states.      The  force  of  conditions  in  the  late  eighties 
gradually  ccmpelled  the  national  government  to  step  in  and  abandon  its  old 
policy  of  letting  successful  business  alone." 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership, 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 
effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty. 

2 .  Courage . 
5.  Brains. 

4.  The  Common  Touch. ^ 

c.  Q^estion.    "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?"      "Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?" 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  feels  that  there  is  not  enough  emphasis  on 
this  outccme.      It  is  true  that  the  text  does  tell  the  students  of  a  few  of 
our  great  political  leaders  who  had  such  qualities  as  courage,  honesty,  and 
personality;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  tell 
the  future  voters  the  qualities  for  which  they  must  look  in  selecting  their 
political  leaders.      For  example,  the  authors  of  this  textbook  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  give  the  students  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political  leadership  when  they  wrote 
on  page  843  —  "It  is  of  prime  importance  that  democracy  should  secure  the 
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services  of  able  and  conscientious  men." 

The  pages  which  emphasize  the  qualities  necessary  for  effective 
political  leadership  are  the  following:  196,  280,  300,  310,  434,  440,  445, 
640,  663,  665,  670,  843. 

Comment,    The  pages  which  contain  the  most  complete  understandings 
are  310  and  670,      For  example,  on  page  310  the  students  find  the  following: 

"Whatever  measures  Jackson  advocated,  the  people  approved. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  was  idolized.      There  were  wiser  men  in  public  office, 
men  of  far  greater  experience  than  Jackson;  but  wisdom  and  experience  were 
personal  traits  the  new  democracy  held  in  low  esteem.      It  honored,  instead, 
the  characteristics  which  the  frontier  required  and  developed  —  courage, 
strength  and  directness.      These  Jackson  exhibited  in  all  his  acts.  There- 
fore, more  than  any  President  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  he  was 
the  ideal  of  the  common  people." 

Comment.    The  writer  found  on  page  670  an  excellent  character 
sketch  of  the  late  President  Wilson.      It  is  the  following: 

"Shortly,  Wilson  had  made  himself  master  of  Congress  and  the  cabi- 
net.     He  dominated  his  party  and  became  an  aggressive  leader,  battling  for 
his  ideas,  appealing  to  the  people,  and  dealing  with  congressmen  directly. 
His  view  of  his  office  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Roosevelt,  Both 
presidents  were  guided  by  an  intense  zeal  for  fair  play  or  the  square  deal 
for  all.      They  had  the  same  gift  for  fine  phrasing  and  generalization. 
Both  possessed  a  magnetism  of  personality  which  won  warm  friendships  and 
loyalty.      But  there  the  resemblance  ended," 

Comment.  Surely,  we  have  had  more  than  two  presidents  who  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political  leadership,  "Why 
then,  haven't  the  authors  given  more  space  to  developing  this  outcome?** 
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a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic 
Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimujn| 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    Yes,  this  text  does  present  materials  calculated  to  cause 
the  students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  governmental  legislation  in' 
our  economic  life. 

The  pages  which  tend  toward  developing  this  significant  civic 
outcome  are  the  following:  202,  451,  462,  488,  489,  540,  541,  547,  592,  599, 
601,  602,  603,  605,  606,  617,  619,  654,  855,  836,  837. 

Comment.    The  underlined  pages  contain  the  material  which  will 
give  the  students  a  better  understanding  of  the  significance  of  governmental 
legislation  in  our  economic  life.      For  example,  on  pages  834  and  855,  the 
students  find  the  following  paragraph: 

"In  dealing  with  internal  problems  the  United  States  is  already  on] 
the  way  to  abandon  the  older  theory  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
paramount.      Ruthless  competition  was  so  destructive  that  at  first  powerful 
individuals  like  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Harriman,  or  Hill  sought  a  way  out  of 
the  chaos  by  forcing  large  groups  into  obedience  to  their  will.      The  gov- 
ernment found  it  necessary  to  intervene  to  check  the  abuses  which  inevitably 
resulted  from  concentration  of  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  In 
doing  so  the  former  notion  that  the  only  purpose  of  government  v/as  to  main- 
tain  peace  and  order  among  its  citizens  presently  gave  way.      'That  governmeljit 
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which  governs  least  is  best'  is  a  slogan  of  an  earlier  century.      True  it  is 
that  government  interference  has  at  times  proved  so  irksome  to  individuals 
that  the  modern  slogan  *less  government  in  business'  has  achieved  a  tem- 
porary and  plausible  popularity.      Whenever  an  industry  becomes  *sick',  it 
is  quite  willing  to  rush  to  the  government  for  help.      Thus,  infant  indus- 
tries have  ever  been  willing  to  accept  the  benefits  of  a  high  tariff,  the 
shipping  interests  have  been  quite  willing  to  secure  a  government  subsidy, 
and  the  farmers  have  organized  political  action  to  secure  government  help. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  tendency  of  business  to  seek  the  aid  of  government 
when  in  distress  will  develop  into  a  definite  policy  of  government  regula- 
tion of  all  business?" 

Comment.    This  textbook  also  tells  the  students  about  the  many 
laws  and  tariffs  which  have  been  made  to  help  industry.      Each  discussion 
tends  to  give  the  students  a  better  understanding  of  the  effect  of  govern- 
mental legislation  in  our  economic  life. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  should  realize  that  he 
should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  politics, 
as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for  vote- 
slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  political 
•bosses',  'party-machines',  etc.?" 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  of  this  thesis  would  say  that  this  particular 
textbook  succeeds  very  well  in  developing  this  outccme.      It  can  not  be  said 
however  that  the  students  are  told  that  voting  is  a  civic  duty;  but  it  does 
attempt  to  give  understanding  of  voting,  the  game  of  politics  as  it  is  ac- 
tually  played,  the  causes  and  cures  for  vote- slacking,  political  "bosses" 
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and  "party-maciiines". 

The  pages  which  deal  with  this  outcome  are  the  following:  300,  301 
302,  303,  314,  316,  317,  434,  435,  436,  437,  458,  442,  443,  444,  515,  516, 
539,  540,  541,  655,  659,  669,  677,  678,  683,  684,  685,  686,  687,  692,  693, 
694,  840,  841. 

Conment.    Here  again  the  writer  of  this  thesis  has  underlined  the 
pages  which,  in  her  opinion,  tend  toward  developing  in  the  students  an  un- 
derstanding of  voting  and  politics.      For  example,  pages  683  and  684  give 
the  students  an  understanding  of  the  political  machine.      It  is  as  follows: 

♦♦The  organization  of  workers  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  par- 
ticular party  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  ♦machine,'      It  is  quite  aptly 
called  a  'machine'  because  it  is  composed  of  many  small  parts  all  moving 
toward  the  same  goal,  party  success,  which  means  reward  in  the  &  im  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  favors  —  jobs,  lower  taxes,  influence  with  the  judge, 
or  the  building  inspector,  the  power  to  induce  some  legislator  to  conduct  a 
campaign  either  in  favor  or  against  a  certain  policy,  and  so  on.      The  man 
who  controls  the  'machine*  is  referred  to  as  the  'boss'.      Sometimes  the 
inner  group  of  party  managers  is  called  the  'ring,'  but  the  'ring'  is  usuall; 
dominated  by  some  outstanding  person  whose  will  is  law  —  who  decides  who 
shall  run  for  office  and  who  shall  be  appointed  to  judgeships,  janitorships, 
clerkships,  and  what  not.      He  decides  also  whether  the  party  will  approve  a 
certain  legislative  proposal  or  not," 

Comment .    In  the  above  paragraph  the  authors  have  attempted  to 
give  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  political  machine.      The  writer  is 
inclined  to  feel  that  they  have  handled  this  subject  in  a  clear,  unbiased 
way.      The  section  which  deals  with  the  lack  of  interest  in  voting  is  es- 
pecially well  handled.      It  is  as  follows: 

• 
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•^e  have  noted  that  the  electorate  does  not  apparently  feel  in- 
clined to  take  the  active  part  in  the  election  of  candidates  that  it  should. 
This  indifference  may  arise,  in  part  from  the  voter's  theory  that  the  variou 
clubs  and  associations  which  he  voluntarily  supports  can  safeguard  his  in- 
terests sufficiently.      Some  believe  that  it  is  due  to  popular  disgust  with 
politics  as  such.      Not  a  few  of  the  electorate  distrust  public  officials, 
and  believe  that  they  are  serving  their  own  interests.     Feeling  that  their 
individual  vote  makes  little  difference,  many  avoid  activity." 

a*  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 
People's  Thinking. 

b.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature 
opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following; 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries, 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  prej- 
udices?" 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  feels  that  this  text  treats  this  important 
subject  adequately.      For  example,  the  students  are  told  on  page  677  the 
following: 

"The  logic  of  events  pointed  to  Alfred  E.  Smith,  governor  of  New 
York,  as  the  Democratic  candidate.      By  repeated  elections  as  governor  of 
New  York  he  had  proved  his  ability  to  win  votes  in  a  state  normally  Repub- 
lican.     Smith  was,  however,  objectionable  to  many  Democrats  on  three  counts; 
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he  was  a  Catholic;  he  was  opposed  to  prohibition;  and  he  was  a  member  of 
Tammany  —  a  political  organization  which  was  synonymous  the  country  over 
with  the  worst  type  of  machine  politics.      Despite  these  handicaps,  Smith 
secured  the  Democratic  nominati  on.** 

"Smith  criticized  the  Republicans  for  what  he  called  a  'do-nothing 
policy  and  tried  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  a  program  for  the  development  of 
water-power  facilities,  but  the  great  single  issue  of  the  campaign  was  Smith 
attack  on  prohibition.      Yet,  even  this  issue  was  colored,  and,  it  may  be, 
was  outranked  in  popular  interest  by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
Catholic  should  be  elected  to  the  presidency.      Although  the  Constitution 
specifies  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  of  any  candidate  for 
federal  office,  a  strong  *under-cover'  caii:5)aign  sought  to  stir  up  religious 
sentiment  against  Mr.  Smith.      The  Solid  South  was  broken.      Texas,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  gave 
their  electoral  votes  to  a  Republican.      Hoover •s  popular  plurality  was 
6,500,000  and  his  electoral  vote  was  444  to  87  for  Smith." 

Comment.    The  authors  of  tnis  book  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  this  thesis,  have  devoted  a  section  to  the  discussion  of  the  causei 
and  effects  of  those  prejudices  that  influence  people's  thinking.      It  is 
true  that  time  after  time  they  do  mention  such  prejudices  as  racial  animosi- 
ties, and  religious  bigotries;  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  students 
understandings  which  would  lead  to  the  lessening  and  final  overcoming  of 
this  anti-social  attitude.      Examples  of  how  prejudices  are  dealt  with  in 
this  text  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages:  15,  16,  17,  18,  21,  25,  34, 
48,  63,  108,  179,  186,  322,  375,  377,  380,  382,  385,  407,  420,  421,  423,  424 
439,  524,  525,  526,  643,  645,  652,  677,  678,  816, 

a.  (7)  Propaganda:  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 
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b.  Interpretation.    •♦Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 

as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  Ihe 

I  # 

same  position."     How  it  works  —  "The  means  employed  may  be  anything  what- 

ever that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  —  any- 

thing from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme  to  offers  of  self- 

1 

sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other, 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 

defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 

citizens?" 

d.  Findings.    Yes,  this  particular  text  does  tend  toward  developing  in 

the  minds  of  the  students  an  understanding  of  propaganda,  how  it  works,  and 

how  to  guard  against  it.      The  authors  have  included  in  this  text  such  dis- 

cussions on  propaganda  as  the  following: 

!*For  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  economic  groups  have 

organized  and  deliberately  set  about  the  creation  of  favorable  public  opin- 

ion.     These  groups  have,  through  lobbies,  spread  much  effective  propaganda 

in  both  state  and  national  legislatures.      Formerly  a  good  deal  of  secrecy 

surrounded  the  activities  of  propaganda  forces;  but  in  recent  years  the  task 

of  developing  a  favorable  public  opinion  and  influencing  legislation  has 

1 

been  carried  on  in  the  open.      This  attitude  is  due  in  part  to  the  practice 

of  legislative  committees  in  holding  public  meetings  on  proposed  legislation 

1 

in  which  spokesmen  of  various  groups  may  express  their  views." 

1 

"Already  there  is  much  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  solution  of  the 

m 

issue  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  power  interests.      This  propaganda 

takes  various  forms;  the  publication  of  articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers; 

the  free  distribution  of  pamphlets;  the  retention  of  economists  as  experts; 

1 

heavy  contributions  to  campaign  funds;  efforts  to  defeat  and  embarrass  those 

1 

^George  Coe,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  p,  56, 
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who  are  known  to  be  vigorous  opponents  of  their  policy;  efforts  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  sympathetic  friends  to  important  government  positions; 
the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  and  well-financed  lobby  in  state  and  national 
capitals  to  secure  the  type  of  laws  desired.      Unfortunately  such  paramount 
issues  are  not  always  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  problem 
by  competent  experts." 

"Since  few  newspapers  are  now  owned  by  their  editors,  but  are,  in 
most  cases,  controlled  by  large  corporations  or  by  'chain  enterprises,'  it 
is  altogether  possible  for  certain  political  and  economic  ideas  to  be  ad- 
vocated with  such  force  and  effective  repetition  that  the  public  slowly  comei  i 
to  accept  the  ideas  of  the  newspaper  as  the  public's  own.      For  the  most 
part,  however,  newspapers  and  their  editors  have  usually  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  refoim  movements." 

Comment.    One  can  easily  see  that  the  students  will  gain  an  under- 
standing of  propaganda  by  the  reading  of  this  textbook.      There  are  many 
other  attempts  at  creating  an  understanding  of  this  outcome.      Examples  may 
be  found  on  the  following  pages:  16,  62,  110,  111,  114,  191,  206,  274,  280, 
E88,  292,  310,  311,  313,  318,  333,  348,  357,  378,  384,  385,  411,  435,  453, 
499,  520,  523,  530,  535,  536,  556,  566,  619,  652,  692,  693,  694,  705,  710, 
770,  773,  825,  840,  842. 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  ~  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1.  Mania  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good, 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 
 4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 
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5,  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed. 

6,  Double  standard  of  justice— one  for  rich,  one  for  the  poor. 

7,  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8,  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth's  adventurous  urge.     (Outlets  today' 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  mention  any  of  the  causes  of  lawlessness?" 
"Do  they  suggest  any  cures  for  lawlessness?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  successfully  treats  the  subject  of  lawlessness. 
The  speech  which  fonner  President  Eoover  made  one  month  before  his  inaugura- 
tion is  discussed.      There  is  mention  made  also  of  the  Wickersham  Committee. 
The  pages  which  discuss  lawlessness  are  the  following:  532,  533,  534 ,  657, 
658,  660. 

"Lawlessness  and  Racketeering"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  sections 
dealing  with  this  important  problem.      It  is  as  follows: 

"In  a  speech  before  newspaper  editors  one  month  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, President  Hoover  said  that  the  country  faced  'a  veritable  invasion  of 
lawlessness'  of  such  proportions  that  it  was  'the  dominant  issue  before  the 
American  people...  Our  law-enforcement  machinery  is  suffering  frcm  many  in- 
firmities arising  out  of  its  own  technicalities,  its  circumlocutions,  its 
involved  procedures,  and  too  often,  I  regret,  from  inefficient  and  delin- 
quent officials...  More  than  nine  thousand  human  beings  are  lawlessly  killed 
every  year  in  the  United  States.      Little  more  than  half  as  many  arrests 
follow.      Less  than  one-sixth  of  those  arrested  receive  punishment.  In 
many  of  our  great  cities,  murder  can  apparently  be  committed  with  impunity. 
No  part  of  the  country... is  immune.      Life  and  property  are  relatively  more 
unsafe  than  in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world.'" 

"Crime  seems  to  have  become  an  organized  business,  with  wealthy. 


Ijohn  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1931. 
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powerful,  and  fearless  leaders  of  'gangs*  enjoying  comparative  immunity  from 
the  law  while  preying  upon  the  public.  The  term  * racket'  and  'racketeering 
have  become  current  to  describe  the  operations  of  those  who  levy  tribute  upoi 
society  and  business  while  performing  no  useful  service.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent that  the  racketeer  seems  to  possess  close  political  affiliations  which 
render  him  free  from  successful  prosecution." 

"It  was  because  of  the  seriousness  of  these  conditions  that  Presi- 
dent Hoover  appointed  the  famous  Wickersham  Committee,  and  charged  it  to  in- 
vestigate not  only  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  but  the 
whole  question  of  lawlessness  and  law  enforcement.      In  1931  it  filed  a 
series  of  valuable  reports  on  various  phases  of  law  enforcement." 

"The  apparent  weakness  of  our  law-enforcement  machinery  presents  a 
social  problem  of  prime  importance.      Some  have  been  tempted  to  suggest  that 
prohibition  is  the  chief  cause  of  increasing  lawlessness,  but  still  others 
are  so  alarmed  over  this  and  other  complicated  problems  of  modern  life  that 
they  believe  our  civilization  to  be  engaged  in  a  'race  between  education  and 
disaster.'      They  look  to  the  schools  for  the  only  solution  of  the  problem." 

Comment.    The  fact  that  the  authors  of  this  textbook  have  given 
the  students  an  understanding  of  lawlessness  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  on 
their  part  a  desire  for  determining  the  cures  of  this  anti-social  attitude. 

1.  School  —  "B". 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  "Elementary  Economics". 

3.  Author  —  Charles  M.  Thompson, 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  448. 

5.  Publisher  —  B.  H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  New  York. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1924. 
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7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  'democracy'  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 
not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?** 

d.  Findings.    The  author  of  this  text  remembered  that  he  was  writing 
about  the  economic  conditions  in  a  democracy.      We  find  such  statements  as 
the  following: 

"In  a  democracy,  such  as  ours,  where  every  one  feels  that  he  is 
equal  to  every  one  else,  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  display  equality 
through  the  consumption  of  goods."  (P.  79) 

"If  this  spirit  of  service  and  helpfulness  ever  pervades  the  upper 
income  groups,  which  it  must  if  American  society  and  democracy  are  not  to  be 
endangered,  we  may  expect,  not  necessarily  a  leveling  of  incomes,  but  cer- 
tainly a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  income."  (P.  S14) 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism:  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction,  expressed  in  some 

such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
^David  Snedden,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?'* 

d.  Findings.    The  author  of  this  text  has  included  many  references  and 
discussions  on  individual! an  and  collectivism.      The  following  pages  contain 
material  relating  to  this  outcoae:  8,  9,  27,  36,  44,  45,  65,  80,  81,  97,  99, 
101,  153,  154,  156,  157,  162,  199,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  307, 
309,  312,  313,  314,  316,  317,  325,  326,  327,  330,  339,  340,  341,  342,  343, 
355,  388,  390,  391,  397,  398,  399,  410,  411,  415,  428. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  Our  Economic  Lif<  , 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  own  business  with  a 
minimvim  of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  contains  materials  \idiich  would  lead  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  outcctie.      The  writer  believes,  however,  that  if  the 
material  could  be  reorganized  and  added  to,  it  would  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  a  more  complete  understanding  of  this  outcome.      Some  of  the 
pages  which  contain  this  material  are  the  following:  27,  153,  154,  161,  163, 
176,  177,  179,  180,  190,  201,  202,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  277,  278,  279, 
280,  261,  283,  350,  351,  352,  407,  408,  412,  413,  427. 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 
People's  Thinking. 

b.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  foimed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  Justice;  (3)  a  premature 
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opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 
We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Qiiestion.    '♦Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  preju- 
dices?" 

d.  Findings.    Although  this  text  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Econom- 
ics, the  author  mentioned  prejudices.      The  following  pages  contain  these 
references:  355,  31S, 

1.  school  —  "B". 

2.  Name  of  Text  —  '*Man*s  Great  Adventure". 

3.  Author  —  Edwin  W.  Pahlow. 

4.  Number  of  Pages —  854. 

5.  Publisher  —  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1932. 

7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  *  democracy*  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."^ 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 
not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"    "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?* 

d.  Findings,    This  text  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  world  history.  There' 
fore,  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy  was  not  emphasized  as  strongly  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  author  been  dealing  with  only  the  United  States 

^David  Snedden,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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of  America.      However,  there  is  some  attempt  to  bring  out  an  understanding 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  of  the  essential  meaning  of  democracy.      One  of 
the  best  attempts  is  the  following: 

"Democracy  is  the  ideal  to  which  most  of  western  Europe,  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  stand  committed  today.      It  has  not  brought  all 
the  blessings  that  men  hoped  for,  largely  because  it  has  been  interpreted  as 
though  it  meant  merely  giving  everyone  the  ballot,  whereas  the  ballot  is 
only  a  symbol.    Democracy  itself  is  a  way  of  life.      It  means  living  togethe; 
in  such  a  way  that  every  individual  will  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
develop  his  personality."  (P.  828) 

Comment.    The  students  should  gain  an  idea  at  least  that  they  are 
living  in  a  country  which  permits  each  individual  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  personality  ~  in  other  words,  American  democracy  stands  for 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Some  of  the  other  pages  which  give  the  students  an  idea  of  what 
democracy  is  are  the  following:  821,  822,  831,  843,  847,  848,  849,  852. 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism:  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  ccmpared  with  a  society  which  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    ^Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  an  attempt  to  bring  about  this  understanding  of 
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the  difference  between  individualism  and  collectivism.      The  best  examples 
are  the  following: 

•♦We  said  that  Communism  is  a  protest  against  the  weakness  of 
capitalistic  phase  of  Democracy.      It  believes  that  the  general  welfare  can 
best  be  promoted  through  government  ownership  of  business.      Democracy,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  general  welfare  can  best  be  promoted 
through  private  ownership  and  the  incentive  of  private  gain.      Since  in  the 
past  men  have  generally  needed  that  incentive  to  make  them  put  forth  their 
best  efforts.  Democracy  believes  that  it  is  better  to  let  them  have  it  and 
to  trust  that  the  good  sense  and  good  will  of  those  who  prosper  will  cause 
them  to  look  after  the  others,  either  through  adequate  wages,  private  bene- 
factions, or  community  support.      Such  a  system,  it  is  believed  will  stimu- 
late more  initiative  than  government  ownership  can  and  so  will  be  of  more 
benefit  in  the  long  run  to  everyone  concerned.      Democracy  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  there  is  no  magic  in  the  word  'government'  which  will  convert 
knaves  into  saints  and  that  unscrupulous  men  can  manipulate  government-owned 
enterprises  so  as  to  cause  injustices.  Just  as  well  as  they  can  manipulate 
private  enterprises."  (P.  821) 

"The  first  essential  necessary  to  make  Democracy  succeed  is  for  a 
nation  to  organize  its  economic  life  so  that  everyone  who  is  willing  to  work 
is  assured  the  minimiun  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  necessary  to  make 
decent  living  possible.      The  most  important  question  today  is  whether,  in 
order  to  do  that,  the  United  States  will  first  have  to  pass  through  a  period 
of  tyranny  under  a  working-class  party  (as  in  Russia)  or  a  middle-class  part] 
(as  in  Italy)  or  whether  she  will  proceed  directly  toward  that  goal,  main- 
taining all  the  while  her  present  free  democratic  order."  (P.  843) 

Comment.    It  must  be  said  that  the  students  who  read  this  textbook 
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are  made  to  think.      The  author  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  succeeded 
in  this  outcome. 

There  is  another  discussion  which  causes  the  students  to  think  of 
individualism  versus  collectivism.      It  is  on  page  849. 

a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  four  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty. 

2.  Courage. 

3.  Brains. 

4.  The  Common  Touch. ^ 

c.  Question.    "Are  those  qualities  dwelt  upon?**      **Do  the  texts  give 
evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective  political  lead- 
ership means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outcome?** 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  did  not  find  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  this  textbook  to  bring  about  this  outcome. 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  Our  Econcmic  Llf< . 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  The  freedan  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  present  material  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?* 

d.  Findings.    There  is  not  enough  emphasis  on  this  outcome.      There  is 
mention  of  government  ownership  of  business;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at 
creating  a  sound  understanding  of  this  understanding. 

Discussions  of  this  subject  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages: 

821,  849. 

John  J.  Ivlahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1931. 
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a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  realize  thai 
he  should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    '*Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  poli- 
tics, as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for 
vote-slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  poli- 
tical *bosses*,  'party-machines',  etc.?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  which  would  lead  to  an  understanding  thai 
a  citizen  should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty.      This  text  also  fails  to 
give  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  game  of  politics  as  it  is  actually 
played,  the  causes  and  cures  for  vote-slacking,  political  "bosses",  and 
"party-machines" . 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  People* 
Thinking. 

b.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;  (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature  opin- 
ion favorable  or  unfavorable  to  some  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1,  Racial  animosities. 

2,  Religious  bigotries. 

3,  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of  preju- 
dices?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  does  not  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of 
prejudices.      A  reference  to  prejudice  is  found  on  page  848.      It  is  the 
following: 
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•^at  chance  would  Pasteur  and  Edison  and  countless  other  scien- 

tists and  inventors  have  had  in  a  society  with  fixed  social  classes  and 

]  # 

where  learning  was  reserved  for  the  few?" 

"In  the  same  way  democracy  would  seem  to  demand  that  its  citizens 

have  something  of  the  scientist's  habits  of  observing  carefully,  thinking 

clearly,  and  acting  without  prejudice." 

a.  (7)  Propaganda;  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It. 

b.  Interpretation.    "Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mind 

as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 

same  position."     How  it  works  ~  "The  means  employed  may  be  anything  what- 

ever that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  —  any 

thing  from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme,  to  offers  of  self- 

sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other. "^ 

1 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 

defined?"      "Is  tnere  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 

citizens?" 

d.  Findings,    This  textbook  deals  with  propaganda  in  a  visual  way 

that  is,  by  cartoons.      For  example,  there  is  one  cartoon  which  shows  Unci© 

I 

Sam  acting  as  governess  to  a  howling  baby.      The  baby  represents  the  public 

discontent  with  their  government.      Across  the  street  one  sees  all  the  dif- 

ferent forms  of  European  government.      The  European  goveraess'es  are  having 

a  much  harder  time  to  quiet  their  babies.      Below  this  cartoon  is  the  fol- 

lowing title,  "^,7hen  We  Find  A  Governess  That  Does  A  Better  Job  We'll  Change** 

I'  9 

"If  healthy  howling  means  the  same  for  nations  that  it  does  for 

babies,  the  world  is  doing  well,"  (P,  844) 

Comment,    There  is  no  mention  however  of  propaganda,  how  it  works, 

and  how  to  guard  against  it. 

George  Co©,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  p.  56. 

1 
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a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

b.  Interpretation,    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 
causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1.  lifenia  for  making  laws. 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 
S.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

4.  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed". 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice  —  one  for  rich,  one  for  poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth*s  adventurous  urge.     (Outlets  today- 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)l 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  mention  anything  of  the  causes  of  lawless- 
ness?"     "Do  they  suggest  any  cures  for  lawlessness 7** 

1.  School  —  "B«. 

2.  Name  of  Text       "American  Government". 

3.  Author  —  Frank  A.  Magruder, 

4.  Number  of  Pages  —  495. 

5.  Publisher  —  Allyn  and  Bacon  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

6.  Date  of  Publication  —  1927. 

7.  Analysis. 

a.  (1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of 
American  Life. 

b.  Interpretation.    "The  term  'democracy'  is  used  to  include  all  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  man  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  imposed  by 
nature  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  correction  of  those  due  to  human  action."^ 

c.  Qjiestion.    "Do  the  texts  deal  with  democracy  as  thus  defined?"  "If 

^John  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1931. 
^David  Snedde  n,  "Civic  Education",  p.  151. 
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not  how  is  the  term  interpreted?"      "Is  the  meaning  sufficiently  elaborated?' 

d.  Findings.    In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  textbook  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  giving  to  the  students  a  really  true  picture  of  democracy.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  deal  mostly  with  poli- 
tical democracy.      There  is  one  statement  which  might  give  the  students  an 
understanding  of  what  democracy  really  is.      It  is  the  following: 

"Our  citizenship  in  a  democracy  carries  with  it  many  privileges. 
It  guarantees  to  us  liberty  to  live  our  lives  without  burdensome,  arbitrary 
restrictions.     We  may  speak  our  thoughts  freely,  worship  as  we  please,  and 
hold  our  property  free  from  fear  of  confiscation  or  invasion."  (P.  484) 

Comment.    Again  the  writer  must  say  that  in  her  opinion  the  author 
of  this  text  has  failed  to  give  enough  emphasis  to  this  important  outcome. 
One  of  the  best  attempts  may  be  found  on  page  240.      The  other  discussions 
on  democracy  may  be  found  on  pages  482  and  483, 

a.  (2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference 
Between. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  significant  distinction  here  is  between  an 
economic  society  in  which  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual to  improve  his  lot  more  or  less  regardless  of  what  happens  to  his 
fellows;  as  compared  with  a  society  whicn  is  concerned  more  largely  with  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  dwell  on  a  distinction,  expressed  in  some 
such  words?"      "If  not,  how  is  the  distinction  brought  out,  if  at  all?" 
"Is  the  distinction  sufficiently  elaborated?" 

d.  Findings.    This  text  fails  to  bring  out  clearly  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  collectivism  and  individualism.      The  pages  which  contain 
material  on  this  subject  are  the  following:  25,  26,  233,  234,  235,  483,  484, 
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a.  (3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

b.  Interpretation.    One  writer  lists  the  four  qualities  necessary  for 
effective  political  leadership  as  follows: 

1.  Honesty. 

2 .  Courage . 

3.  Brains. 

4.  The  Common  Touch. 

c.  Question.    "Are  these  or  any  other  qualities  dwelt  upon?**      *'Do  the 
texts  give  evidence  that  they  cause  students  to  evaluate  what  effective 
political  leadership  means?"      "How  much  emphasis  on  this  outccrae?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  lead  the  stu- 
dents to  an  understanding  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political 
leadership, 

a.  (4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  of  today  should  have  a 
basis  for  choosing  between  the  policies  of  (a)  more  government  in  business; 
and  (b)  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  interference  and  restraint. 

c.  Question.     "Do  the  texts  present  materials  calculated  to  cause  the 
students  to  think  of  the  pros  and  cons  here  involved?" 

d.  Findings.    Again,  it  must  be  said  that  this  text  fails  to  give  ma- 
terial which  will  lead  the  students  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  governmental  legislation  in  our  economic  life.      It  is  true 
that  the  text  does  include  material  which  tends  toward  showing  the  students 
how  the  government  can  regulate  business;  but  it  fails  to  give  them  a  clear 
picture  of  either  more  government  in  business  or  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual to  conduct  his  business  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  interference  and 
restraint.      The  pages  which  contain  material  relating  to  this  outcome  are 


^John  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1931. 
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the  following:  25,  26,  29,  54,  78,  79,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  95, 
206,  207,  212,  215,  216,  218,  235,  378,  379. 

a.  (5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

b.  Interpretation.    The  intelligent  citizen  should  realize  that  he 
should  vote  because  it  is  a  civic  duty. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  deal  realistically  with  the  game  of  poli- 
tics, as  it  is  actually  played?"      "Do  they  stress  the  causes  and  cures  for 
vote- slacking?"      "In  this  connection  do  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  poli- 
tical 'bosses',  'party-machines',  etc.?" 

d.  Findings.    The  writer  found  nothing  in  this  text  which  would  develop 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  an  understanding  that  they  should  vote  because 
it  is  a  civic  duty.      There  was  little  mention  of  political  ''bosses",  •J)arty- 
machines",  and  the  game  of  politics  as  it  is  actually  played.      Some  of  the 
pages  which  contained  material  relating  to  this  outcome  are  the  following: 
204,  238,  266,  267,  268,  400,  406,  411,  412,  413,  415,  421. 

a.  (6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence 
People's  Thinking. 

b.  Interpretation.    "Prejudice,"  says  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "is  (1) 
a  judgment  or  opinion  formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  reasons 
that  are  essential  to  a  just  and  impartial  determination;   (2)  a  mental  de- 
cision based  on  other  grounds  than  reason  and  justice;   (3)  a  premature  opin- 
ion favorable  or  unfavorable  to  same  person  or  thing;  also  (4)  bias." 

We  have  such  types  of  prejudices  as  the  following: 

1.  Racial  animosities. 

2.  Religious  bigotries. 

3.  Snobberies. 

c.  Question.    "Do  the  texts  give  the  students  a  clear  idea  of 
prejudices?" 


f 
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d.  Findings,    There  is  little  in  this  textbook  regarding  the  causes  and 

effects  of  those  prejudices  that  influence  people *s  thinking.      There  is  no 

attempt  to  give  the  students  understandings  which  would  lead  toward  a  les- 

sening of  this  anti-social  attitude.      The  pages  which  contain  a  reference 

to  prejudices  are  the  following:  258,  412. 

a.  (7)  Propaganda;  How  It  Works  and  How  to  Guard  Against  It, 

b.  Interpretation,    "Propaganda  in  the  strict  sense  represents  one  mini 

as  standing  at  a  fixed  point  and  endeavoring  to  bring  other  minds  to  the 

same  position."      How  it  works  —  "The  means  enployed  may  be  anything  what- 

ever that  is  intended  to  move  the  other  mind  in  the  direction  desired  — 

anything  from  threats  of  pains  and  penalties  at  one  extreme,  to  offers  of 

self-sacrificing  kindliness  at  the  other. "^ 

c.  Question.     "Do  the  texts  deal  in  any  way  with  propaganda  as  thus 

defined?"      "Is  there  any  mention  of  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  our 

citizens?" 

d.  Findings.    There  is  almost  nothing  in  this  textbook  which  would  give 

the  student  a  better  understanding  of  propaganda,  how  it  works,  and  how  to 

guard  against  it.      There  are  several  cartoons  scattered  throughout  the 

pages,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  what  they  are  and  how  they  are  used. 

The  following  pages  contain  material  dealing  with  propaganda:  259| 

412,  491. 

a.  (8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

• 

b.  Interpretation.    One  of  the  present  day  authorities  gives  eight 

causes  of  lawlessness.      They  are  the  following: 

1 

1.  J/bnia  for  making  laws. 

1 

2.  Legislation  intended  to  make  people  good. 

3.  Laxity  in  law  enforcements. 

^George  Coe,  "Education  for  Citizenship",  p.  56. 
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4,  Delays  in  judicial  procedures. 

5.  The  idea  that  anything  can  be  "fixed'*. 

6.  Double  standard  of  justice — one  for  the  rich,  one  for  poor. 

7.  Influence  of  a  sensational  press. 

1 

8.  Lack  of  outlet  for  youth *s  adventurous  urge.     (Outlets  today* 
motion  pictures,  automobiles,  etc.)-^ 

c.  Question.     "Do  the  texts  mention  any  of  the  causes  of  Lawlessness?" 

"Do  they  suggest  any  cures  for  lawlessness?" 

d.  Findings.    The  author  has  succeeded  in  dealing  with  this  problem 

moderately  well.      The  chief  causes  of  crime  are  stated  and  various  remedies 

are  suggested.      The  opinion  of  the  late  President  Harding  regarding  law  en- 

forcement is  given.      The  pages  which  discuss  this  lawlessness  are  the  fol- 

lowing; 485,  486,  487,  489,  491,  492,  494. 

CHAPTER  SmiMARY 

This  chapter  contained  the  names  of  the  courses  in  the  Social 

Studies  of  the  two  schools.      It  also  stated  the  names  of  the  textbooks 

which  are  used  in  the  schools. 

The  analyses  and  findings  were  given.      The  way  in  which  these 

textbooks  were  examined  was  the  following: 

1.  Name  of  school. 

2.  Name  of  text. 

3.  Name  of  author  or  authors. 

4.  Number  of  pages. 

•> 

-■  ■   -.,  ,  ij-a. 

5.  Publisher. 

6.  Date  of  publication. 

7.  The  analysis. 

a.  Stating  of  understanding. 

1 

^John  J.  Mahoney,  Course  in  "Civic  Education",  1931. 
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b.  Interpretation  of  understanding. 

c.  Stating  of  question. 

d.  The  report  of  the  findings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
CONCLUSION  MD  RECOMP.!ENDATIONS 
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CHAPTER  IY> 

CONCLUSION  AND  RECORIMENDATIONS 
\  The  task  of  this  writer  was  to  determine  in  what  measure  the 

Courses  of  Study  and  the  Textbooks  in  the  Social  Studies  in  two  Massachusetts 
secondary  schools  provide  for  the  development  of  understandings  about  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  concepts,  issues,  and  problems  of  the  United 
States  of  America, 

The  way  in  which  the  writer  of  this  thesis  hoped  to  determine  the 
answer  to  this  question  was  by  examining  the  Courses  of  Study  and  Textbooks 
in  the  Social  Studies.      It  happened  that  there  were  no  courses  of  study  for 
the  social  studies  in  these  schools.      There  was  a  total  of  thirteen  text- 
books.     One  was  not  used  because  it  was  an  ancient  history  book.    The  text- 
book entitled  *»American  Government"  by  Frank  Abbott  Rfegruder  was  used  in  the 
two  schools.      This  year  (1933-34)  it  was  not  being  used  in  the  school  which 
has  been  called  ♦♦A". 

The  writer  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  this  question  a  set  of 
understandings  which  were  selected  by  Professor  John  J.  Mahoney  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seminar  —  Democracy  and  Education.      This  Seminar  was  held  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Education.  (1933-34) 

CONCLUSIONS 

Textbooks  in  School  "A". 


(1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of  American 

Life. 

The  essential  meaning  of  democracy  was  not  brought  out  clearly- 
enough  in  any  of  the  seven  texts  examined.      The  seven  texts  which  were 
examined  were  the  following: 
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(1) 


"History  of  the  itaerican  People"  —  David  S.  Mizzey 


(2) 


"Elements  of  Economics"  —  Charles  R.  Fay 


(3) 


"Modem  History"  —  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  and  Parker  T.  Maon 


(4)  "World  History  in  the  Making"  —  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Arthur 
C.  How land,  and  Matthew  L.  Dann, 

(5)  "World  History  Today"  ~  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Arthur  C. 
How land,  and  Matthew  L.  Dann 

(6)  "New  Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Samuel  B.  Harding  and 
Albert  B.  Hart. 

(7)  "Medieval  and  Modern  History"  —  Riilip  Van  Ness  Ulyevs. 
The  text  which  was  the  most  successful  in  its  treatment  of  this 

outcome  was  D.  S.  ifiizzey's  "History  of  the  ^erican  People." 

(£)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference  Between. 


There  were  seven  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  MUzzey 

(2)  "Elements  of  Economics"  —  Charles  R.  Fay 

(3)  "Modern  History"  —  Hayes  and  Moon 

(4)  "World  History  in  the  Utoking"  —  McKinley,  How  land,  and  Dam 

(5)  "World  History  Today"  —  McKinley,  How land  and  Dann 

(6)  "New  Ifedieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Harding  and  Eart 

(7)  "Medieval  and  Modern  History"  —  Riilip  Van  Ness  Utyeva 
Only  two  of  these  texts  treated  this  subject  in  a  way  which  would 


tend  toward  developing  an  understanding  of  the  essential  difference  between 
individualism  and  collectivism.  These  two  were  D.  S.  Muzzey*s  "History  of 
the  American  People",  and  C.  R.  Fay's  "Elements  of  Economics." 

(3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership, 
 There  were  six  texts  examined  in  searcn  of  this  outcome.  They 
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were  the  following: 

(1)  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  D.  S.  Muzzey 

(2)  "Modem  History"  —  Hayes  &  Lfoon  • 

(3)  "World  History  in  the  \Jaking"  —  McKinley,  Howland,  and  Dam. 

(4)  "World  History  To-day"  —  McKinley,  Howland,  and  Dann 

(5)  "New  Medieval  and  Modern  History"  —  Harding  and  Hart 

(6)  "Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  P.  V.  hlyera 

Only  one  text  was  found  which  would  give  the  students  an  under- 
standing of  the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political  leadership. 
This  text  was  D.  S.  Mizzey's  "History  of  the  American  People". 

(4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life. 

There  were  seven  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  D.  S.  Muzzey 

(2)  "Elements  of  Economics"  —  C.  R.  Fay 

(3)  "Modem  History"  —  Hayes  and  Moon 

(4)  "World  History  in  the  Making"  ~  McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann 

(5)  "World  History  To-Day"  —  McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann 

(6)  "New  Medieval  and  Modern  History"  —  Harding  and  Hart 

(7)  "Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  P.  V.  Myers 

Two  of  these  texts  succeeded  in  treating  this  subject  adequately. 
These  texts  were  D.  S.  Muzzey 's  "History  of  the  American  People"  and  C.  R. 
Jay's  "Elements  of  Economics." 

(5)  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  T,5atter  of  Civic  Duty 

There  were  six  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  D.  S.  Muzzey 

(2)  "Modern  History"  —  Hayes  and  Moon 

(g)  "World  History  in  the  Making"  —  McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann 
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(4)  "World  History  To-day"  —  McKinley,  Rowland,  and  Dann 

(5)  "New  Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Harding  and  Hart 

(6)  "Ifedieval  and  Modern  History"  —  P.  V.  Ityeva 

Not  one  of  the  above  texts  treated  the  subject  of  voting  as  a  mat- 
ter of  civic  duty.      D.  S.  Muzzey*s  "History  of  the  American  People"  con- 
tained material  pertaining  to  a  discussion  of  political  "bosses",  and  "party- 
machines". 

(6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  People *s 
Thinking. 

There  were  six  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  D.  S.  I/ftizzey 

(2)  "Modern  History"  —  Hayes  and  Moon 

(3)  "World  History  in  the  Ivlaiang"  —  McKinley,  How  land  and  Dann 

(4)  "World  History  To-day"  —  McKinley,  Howland,  and  Dann 

(5)  "New  lyfedieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Harding  and  Hart 

(6)  "Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  P.  V,  R^yers 

The  text  entitled  "History  of  the  American  People"  by  D.  S.  liizzey 
was  the  only  one  of  the  six  texts  which  would  give  the  students  an  idea  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  prejudices. 

(7)  Propaganda;  How  It  Works  and  How  To  Guard  Against  It, 

There  were  seven  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "History  of  the  American  People"  —  D.  S.  l^zzey 

(2)  "Elements  of  Economics"  —  C.  R.  Fay 

(3)  "Modem  History"  —  Hayes  and  Moon 

(4)  "World  History  in  the  I&king"  —  I^Kinley,  Howland  and  Dann 

(5)  "World  History  To-Day"  —  McKinley,  Howland  and  Dann 

(6)  "New  Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Harding  and  Hart 


r 
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• 

(7)  "Lfedieval  and  Modern  History**  —  P.  V.  layers 
Only  one  out  of  the  seven  texts  examined  dealt  with  propaganda  in 
a  way  which  would  give  the  students  an  understanding  of  what  propaganda  is 
and  how  it  works.      This  text  was  "History  of  the  American  People'*  by  D.  S, 
Mazzey. 

(8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

There  were  six  texts  examined.     None  of  the  six  texts  contained 
material  relating  to  the  causes  and  suggested  cures  of  lawlessness.      The  sis 
texts  which  were  examined  were  the  following: 

•  (1)  **History  of  the  American  People"  —  D.  S.  Mizzey 

(2)  "Modem  History  "  —  Hayes  and  Moon 

(3)  "World  History  in  the  Making"  —  McKinley,  How land,  and  Danu 

(4)  "World  History  To-day"  —  McKinley,  Howland,  and  Dann 

(5)  "New  Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  Harding  and  Hart 

(6)  "Medieval  and  Modem  History"  —  P.  V.  Myers 

Textbooks  in  School  "B". 

(1)  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of  American 

Life. 

There  were  four  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  William  A.  Hamm, 
Henry  E.  Bourne,  and  Elbert  J.  Benton 

(2)  "Elementary  Economics"  —  Charles  Thompson 

(3)  "Man*s  Great  Adventure"  —  Edwin  77.  Pahlow 

(4)  "American  Government"  —  Frank  Magruder 

The  text  entitled  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  by  W.  A. 
Hamm,  H.  E.  Bourne,  and  E.  J.  Benton  contained  the  best  material  relating  to 

1 

- 
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this  outcome.      The  text  titled  "Elementary  Sconomics"  by  C  M.  Thompson 
also  contained  material  which  would  give  the  students  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  democracy.      The  text  entitled  "American  Government"  by  F.  A. 
Magruder  failed  to  treat  this  subject  adequately. 

(2)  Individualism  Versus  Collectivism;  The  Essential  Difference  Between 

There  were  four  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton 

(2)  "Elementary  Economics"  —  C.  Thompson 

(3)  "Rton's  Great  Adventure"  —  E.  W.  Pahlow 

(4)  "American  Grovemment"  —  F.  Magruder 

Three  of  the  above  texts  contained  material  which  would  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  this  outcome.      They  were  the  following:  "A 
Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  by  Hamm,  Bourne,  and  Benton,  "Elementary 
Economics"  by  C.  Thompson,  and  "Man's  Great  Adventure"  by  E.  W.  Pahlow. 

(3)  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership, 

There  were  three  texts  examined.      Not  one  of  the  texts  examined 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  an  adequate  way.      The  books  entitled  "A  Unit 
History  of  the  United  States"  by  Hamm,  Bourne,  and  Benton,  and  "American 
Government"  by  F.  f/iagruder  failed  to  give  the  students  an  understanding  of 
the  qualities  necessary  for  effective  political  leadership. 

(4)  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life. 

There  were  four  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  1.  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton 

(2)  "Elementary  Economics"  —  C.  Thompson 

(3)  "Man's  Great  Adventure"  —  E.  W.  Pahlow 
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(4)  "American  Government"  —  F.  Magruder 
Two  contained  material  which  would  give  the  students  an  understand- 
ing of  the  significance  of  governmental  legislation  in  our  economic  life. 
These  books  were  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  by  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton,  and  "Elementary  Economics"  by  C.  Thompson. 

(5)  The  Necessity  For  Voting  as  a  Matter  of  Civic  Duty. 

There  were  three  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton 

(2)  "Man's  Great  Adventure"  --  E.  W.  Pah low 

(3)  "American  Government"  —  F.  Magruder 
Not  one  of  the  texts  contained  material  which  would  give  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  civic  duty  of  voting.      The  subject  of  polit- 
ical "bosses"  and  "party-machines"  was  handled  well  in  the  book  entitled  "A 
Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  by  Hamm,  Bourne,  and  Benton. 

(6)  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  People's 
Thinking, 

There  were  four  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States."  —  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton 

(2)  "Elementary  Economics"  —  C.  Thompson 

(3)  "I,aan's  Great  Adventure"  —  E,  W.  Pahlow 

(4)  "American  Government"  ~  F.  Magruder 
All  of  the  texts  mentioned  prejudices.      None  of  them  succeeded  in 

giving  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  those 
prejudices  that  influence  people's  thinking. 
 (7)  Propaganda;  How  It  V/orks  and  How  To  Guard  Against  It^  
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There  were  three  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following. 

(1)  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton 

(2)  "Man's  Great  Adventure**  —  E.  Pahlow 

(3)  '*^erican  Government"  —  F.  I.fegruder 

The  text  entitled  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  by  Hama, 
Bourne,  and  Benton  contained  excellent  material  relating  to  this  outcome. 
(8)  The  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

There  were  three  texts  examined.      They  were  the  following: 

(1)  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  —  Hamm,  Bourne,  and 
Benton 

(2)  "Man's  Great  Adventure"  —  E.  Pahlow 
(5)  "American  Government"  —  F.  L'Jagruder 

The  text  entitled  "A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States"  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  outcome. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  an  examination  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  two  selected 
secondary  schools  the  writer  would  recommend  the  following: 
There  is  a  Need  For  ~ 

I.  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies 
II.  A  Reorganization  of  the  Textbooks  in  the  following  courses: 

A.  Ancient  History. 

B.  Mediaeval  History. 

C.  Modern  History. 

D.  World  History. 

E.  Economics. 


• 
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F.  Problems  of  Democracy. 

For  the  Purpose  Of  — 

1.  anphasizing  the  needed  civic  understandings. 

2.  Lessening  the  so-called  cultural  material. 

Explanation  of  Recommendations 


There  is  a  Need  For  — 

I.  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies, 
These  schools  need  a  Course  of  Study  in  the  Social  Studies. 
Courses  of  study,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  strengthen  the  weak  teacher  and 
guide  the  strong  teacher.      The  courses  of  study  to  be  successful  should  be 
made  by  social  studies  experts,  curriculum  specialists  and  teachers.  Kimmel 
in  his  report  entitled,  "Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies",  says,  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  courses  of  study  in  the  social  studies: 

"Visits  and  conferences  revealed  an  enormous  number  of  difficult 
problems  in  the  development  of  courses  encountered  by  curriculum  committees 
in  the  social  studies.      Many  of  these  problems  are  reported  to  carry  the 
conmittees  beyond  the  realm  of  current  theories  and  procedures  in  curriculum 
building.      There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  assistance  from  responsi 
ble  leaders  in  the  field  is  needed.      One  of  the  limitations  of  present  ef- 
forts frequently  reported  by  teachers  is  the  failure  to  provide  for  services 
of  specialists  in  content  and  teaching  of  the  social  studies  on  the  same 
basis  as  general  curriculum  consultants.      Teachers  in  cities  without  the 
services  of  directors  or  supervisors  of  the  social  studies  report  difficul- 
ties in  carrying  forward  the  proposals  by  general  consultants  and  directors." 

"When  the  available  courses  of  study  are  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  broader  perspective  of  contemporary life  and  the  present 
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situations  in  national  and  international  affairs,  they  seem  to  shrink 
immeasurably  in  significance.      With  the  growing  realization  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  many  current  concepts  in  economics,  politics,  and  social  relation- 
ships, the  implications  for  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
of  tremendous  importance,  and  are  indicative  of  the  need  of  a  greater  measur^ 
of  responsibility  than  has  ever  been  assumed  heretofore.      They  constitute  a 
challenge  to  competent  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  field,  who  have  always 
been  hxunble  in  their  claims  and  efforts,  despite  the  frequently  inflated 
claims  made  for  the  social  studies  by  persons  probably  less  familiar  with 
basic  problems.      In  the  search  for  new  concepts,  in  the  weighing  of  values, 
in  the  critical  analyses  of  materials,  persons  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  the  social  studies  in  secondary  schools  will  necessarily  be  obligated 
more  than  ever  before  to  follow  the  leaders  in  the  evolving  social  sciences. 
The  challenge  to  adapt  and  apply  these  concepts  and  to  provide  new  materials 
with  due  regard  for  essential  values,  rests  on  responsible  leaders  among  the 
teachers  of  the  social  studies,  with  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  assist- 
ance from  specialists  in  content  who  may  be  summoned  to  their  aid  as  con- 
sultants."^ 

II.  A  Reorganization  of  the  Textbooks  in  the  following  courses 

A.  Ancient  History. 

B.  Mediaeval  History. 

C.  Modern  History. 
D.    World  History. 

E.  Economics. 

F.  Problems  of  Democracy. 
For  the  Purpose  Of  — 

1.  Qnphasizing  the  needed  civic  understandings^  


%illiani  J.  Kimmel,  "Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies",  pp.  104-105. 
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These  textbooks  should  be  reorganized  so  that  the  needed  civic 
understandings  would  be  enphasized  more.      The  needed  civic  understandings, 
as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  this  thesis,  are  such  under- 
standings as  the  following: 

1.  The  Essential  Meaning  of  Democracy  —  The  Accepted  Way  of  ^erican 
Life. 

2.  Individualism  Versus  Collectivian;  The  Essential  Difference  Between, 

3.  The  Qualities  Necessary  for  Effective  Political  Leadership. 

4.  The  Significance  of  Governmental  Legislation  in  our  Economic  Life. 

5.  The  Necessity  for  Voting  as  a  letter  of  Civic  Duty. 

6.  The  Causes  and  Effects  of  Those  Prejudices  that  Influence  People* s 
Thinking. 

7.  Propaganda;  How  It  Works  and  How  To  Guard  Against  It. 

8.  Problem  of  Lawlessness  —  Causes  and  Suggested  Cures. 

It  may  clearly  be  seen  by  the  results  of  the  analyses  that  the 
selected  understandings  were  not  emphasized  enough.      It  is  true  that  the 
writer  did  find  that  the  textbooks  mentioned  and  in  some  cases  contained 
materials  calculated  to  produce  better  civic  outcanes;  but  this  is  true, 
however,  only  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  textbooks  which  were  examined. 
The  textbooks  which  were  the  most  successful  in  their  treatment  of  civic  out- 
comes were  the  United  States  history,  the  Economics,  and  the  Problems  of 
Democracy. 

2.  Lessening  the  so-called  cultural  material. 
There  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  thesis  too  much 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  unimportant  events  of  past  history.      The  students 
should  not  have  to  spend  so  much  time  learning  about  the  problems  and  issues 
of  a  by-gone  day.      A  background  should  be  given,  it  is  true,  but  the 
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tendency  in  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  modem,  and  world  history  texts  which 
were  examined  was  to  give  too  much  space  to  the  discussing  of  cultural  events 
of  a  past  age.      How  are  the  ^erican  public  schools  going  to  succeed  in 
turning  out  better  ^erican  citizens  if  the  great  part  of  the  students'  time 
is  spent  in  studying  about  events  which  are  of  a  cultural  rather  than  a 
civic  value?      Therefore,  the  writer  of  this  thesis  concludes  that  if  the 
social  studies  are  to  create  in  iimerica  a  better  social  order  the  texts  must 
soft-pedal  much  of  the  history  in  the  secondary  schools  which  deals  with  the 
concepts,  issues,  and  problems  of  past  ages. 

The  people  who  reorganize  these  textbooks  should  be  social  studies 
experts,  curriculum  specialists,  and  teachers. 


( 
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